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“Education is the one living fountain 
which must water every part of the so- 
celal garden.”—-EDW. EVERETT. 
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THE TEACHERS BPROVIDENT-AL SOCIATION 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Joun Y. CouLyrr, Chief Engineer and “1 of P. 
ber of the Board of Education, Brooklyn ; MUND O. Hovey, A.M., 
cipal High School, Newark, N. J.; NomMAN A. Catxins, First ‘Assistant ‘Su 
tendent of rare Schools, New York City; Henry C. Martin, Principal 
0. i Teachers’ Lif 





Tram- 
es Oe one imcipel Iie School No. 8 Prattlont  Brockiya 
ERNON c 3 
Tea ’ Association ; Joun W. ATwi Principal School No. id, Jor. 
sey City, President, Jersey City T Association ; Jonun C. McNary, Prin- 


; Epwarp a. Warp, Princi Pub- 

Public School No, 23, 
Brooklyn ; Amos M. KELLOGG, A. New York ScHoot JOURNAL, 
New York ; CHARLES W. Brown, Manager of the Educational of D. 
Appleton &o ae York ; SAMUEL M. 


Perkins, General sph vers So 
a Ta New York ; Epwarp 8. Peck, Lawyer, New York City Ci 
ee Chemist and Pharmacist, New York ; WILLdAM £r-—| 


Bayou 
OF FTicERrs. 


PRESIDENT, *JomnNn Y. CULYER, 


Vice PREs., EDMUND O. HOVEY; 
TREASURER, SAMUEL M. PERKINS, SECRETARY, WILLIAM D. MYERS. 


Organized the laws of the State of New York. Four classes, giving a maximum benefit 
of $3,000, $2,007 and $500 respectively. No mysteries. So simple a child may understand 
its operations. Hach class is entirely distinct from the others, but an applicant may join one or all, 
securing benefits at his death from $500 to $6,500. 

Teachers, school officials, and members of the school book trade, and their friends, male or 
female, may be admitted. Each member has a vote. Not organized to make money, but to pro- 
tect and elevate the profession. 

Females admitted to the $500 class without a medical examination, which is expected under all 
other circumstances. 

The aid afforded by this Association may be used to liquidate debts, meet funeral expenses, 
benefit wife, children and parents, and even to secure loans. The payment of one assessment of 
sixty cétits Wily secure $500 fer chers are rendered more contented and efficient 
by belonging to such a sagiety. Iffrom no other motives all join to benefit teachers not so 
favorably situated as themselves. Hundreds of New York insure on this ground alone, 
Thousands of laboring men go into associations of this Character for the good of their fellow- 
laborers. Should teachers live on a lower plane ? ‘ 

Become members new, to be secured against the perils of travel during vacation 

If you have a family do not neglect your duty one hour. Send for application blank and cir- 


cular to 
vw. D. eee Secretary. 
‘Park Place.: New York. 











LIGHT. niyo 
LIFE] See 


Now look out for a rousing good new 
SUNDAY ..SCHOOL..SONG BOOK 
with the above ,title,..The compiler, Mr. 
R. M.. McIntosh, is..well known. to hun- 
ee 


iit Mat 7oF the grow Sandy Sed 


DR. GEO, F. ROOT and J. R. MURRAY, 
Dai rs Pa ad A — ERR, 


The Publishers believe that in the preparation of 


Heart'mi Voice 


They have secured a combination 


Strong and Popular Authors 


_ Heretofore , and ‘that the work contains’ 
ve found imo 9 old and new ascas 
public..Quy best ..wFitéra and composers Age op gte 
have contributed. . The book has a beauti- ) be 
ful title, is well printed, and is every way peso 


se as 


w oad cin ot, hoo mal for | =i exe 


retediprioe 





Also just published, THE BRAOON LIGHT. (% 
cts.) By TENNES and HOFFMAN. And nearly os 
ready, a new book by ABBEY and MUNGER, making « 
trio of Sunday School books that canpot be excelled. ~ 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. H. DITSO¥ & Co., » Mi Rroonys, New York 
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NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


ROBT. W. KIP, 





EDUCATIONAL 


D. APPLETON & CoS 


PUBLICATIONS. 





APPLETONS’ SCHOOL READERS, 


Consisting ot Five Books. 
Soo 
WM. T. HARRIS, LL.D.., 
Supt. of Schools, St. Louls, Mo. 
A. J. RICKOFF, A.M., 
Supt. of Instruction, Cleveland, O. 


MARK BAILEY, A.M,, 
Inatructor of Elocation, Yale College. 


Appletons’ First Reader. Child's 4to, 90 





old aia stamp for Catal ~ angy 
Man Punen Sew York. 


pages. 
| Appletons’ Second Reader. 12mo, 142pp. 


| Appletons’ Third Reader, 12mo 214 pp. 
| Appletons’ Fourth Reader. 12mo. 248 pp. 
Appletons’ Fifth Reader. 12mo. 471 pp. 


The announcement of a series of Readers 
by these eminent educators at once created 
a widespread interest, and teachers awaited 
the appearance of the books, confident that 
they would possess marked improvements 
which vepid. pend render them superior to all 
other books of the kind. The result has 
been what was antici Within three 
months after their pu tion, they were 
ado; ae by two States, and over fest hun- 

cities and towns. During’ the year 
1880 over one and a half million ‘copies 
were sold, 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES, 


AMERICAN STANDARD SERIES. 
Another Signal t. 





The*remarkable success which Apple- 
tons’ Readers have attained, both commer- 
ron and Snares. is due to the fact 

no effort or expense was spared to 
make them not only mechanically superior, 
but practically and distinotively superior 
in their em t of modern experiences 
in teaching, and of the methods followed 
by the most successful and intelligent edu- 
cators of the day. 

We now offer a new — of Geographies, 
in two books, which will .as far excel all 
geographical text-books hitherto published 
as our Readers are in advance of the old 
text-books in Readers, 


THE SERIES. 
Appletons’ Elementary Geograph 
4 Small 4to, 108 pages. aA it 


Appletons’ Higher Geography. Large 
. 4to, 128 mg 


THE MODEL COPY-BOOKS. 


Tn Six Numbers. With Sliding Copies. 
COODMAN'S PATENT. 
They have Movable Copies, the superior 





They insure ~ + improvement at every 
ange of the pupil's practice. 

ey make instruction in the subject of 
— easy, practical, and invariably 


ors omg J Copy-Boots. Mode! Series, 
with Wakeman's Detachable Sliding 
Copies. Six numbers. 


Since it has been demonstrated that a 

copy is entirely practicable, no 
series of Copy-Books will be acce 
hereafter without this provision. jake- 
man’s Patent a Copies provide this 
important requisite by a simple and con- 
venient method of applying adjustable 
copies to each page of the book. 


KRUSI'S DRAWING SERIES. 


Easy Drawing Lessons, for Kindergarten 
and Primary Schools, Three parts. 


Synthetic Series. Four Books & Manual. 

Analytic Series. Six Books and Manual. 

Perspective Series. Four Books and 

anu 

Advanced " Perspective and Shading 
Series. Four Books and Manual. 


Krusi'’s New System of Drawing is pre- 
eminently adapted to meet the wants of 
our public-school instruction in this branch, 
It is strictly progressive, and adapted to 
every grade, from the Pf the bigh —— 
the higher departments of th 


Industrial Courses “a0 Wi 


Textile Designs, 
Outline and Relief Designs, 
Mechanical Drawing, an “ 
Architectural 


STICKNEY’S LANGUAGE SERIES. 


Child’s Book of Language A Graded 
Series of Lessons and Blanks, in Four 
Numbers. I. Stories in Pictures; Il. 
Studies in Animals; LI. Studies ip 
Plants ; IV. Studies of Words. Teach- 








ers’ Edition. 

Letters and Lessons in Language. © A 
sequel to “The Child’s Book of Lan- 
guage. 

Miss Stickney’s charming little books 
open a new field of study, delightful to 
both teachers and pupils. They are de- 


ed to secure: 1. An appreciation of 

t is best in literature; 2. An imtereat 

in the study of all that pertains to lan- 
; 8. A generous and choice vocabu- 

; 4. Readinéss, correctness, and beauty 

ine expression ; 5. A more elevated and re 
fined tone in sehool-ife; 6. A healthful 





cieweedl of which are tov obvious to be 


fal development of natural gifts. Fur 
dec escription see ‘‘ Educational l\otes,’ 
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GRAMMARS, AND RHETORIC; BALLARD'S 


cessful text-books of the day. 


Our list embraces standard 
the Kindergarten to the University. 


Address, 





The Latgest Musté’ School fi the world, ‘Tuftfon g15 | Selid Silver, $1.00. 
with collateral ad améunting to 125 hours o 
musical a 





SSeS ter eal ee rm WANTED ‘Spe ‘setase 
er oukiphe, Mond ak bh TRH a die 


Ses 4ovbe 








CORNELL’s GeoGRAPHIES ; APPLETONS’ 


NEW YORK, BOSTON CHI 


ALSO : 
ARITHMETICS ; QUaCKENBOS’s HisToRrs, 
Worps, Worp-WrirTer, aND Pieces To 


Speak; Pedamrs Or Sciencé, History anp LITERATURE; YOUMANS'S BOTANIES AND 
CHEMISTRY; Morse’s ZooLoey ; LeCoyts’s GeoLocy; Harxness'’s Latin Series ; 
Hanuey’s GREEK, ETC., ETC, BTO., all of which are among the most popular and suc- 
works representing every department of study from 


Catalogues, price lists, and ,‘‘ Educational Notes” sent free on application. and 
the most favorable terms made for first introduction. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


CAGO OR SAN FRANCISCO, 
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SPENCERIA: 


STEEL 
PENS. 


In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 25 cis. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New York. 
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x. Ku Bauver Colicse or ae awaws Amherst, Mass, 


The Sixth Session of the School will be opened at AMHERST COLLEGE, 


July 12, and last six weeks. 
zee ls ta 


AND AN G 
AS The follo wing teachers have 


been selecte 
ZUELLIG, Principal of the ey aed School 


t at the school are: FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, LATIN, MODERN 
€ to conduct the classes: Prof. R. 
of Languages, 


Vasear College ; 


Boston, Mass.; Mrs A. ZUBLLIG; 


Prof. LzorsaKkos, W ooster Ui 
York; E. F. Bacon, 


A. Van D. 
ite, Jervey 


LL.D., Classical School, Bergen Point, New 
ew Jersey. 


Dr. SAUVEUR will teach a Latin andtwo French "eases, and also deliver a course of lectures. 

Every letter for board and rooms ought to be addressed to Mr. E. 8. SHumway, Amberst, Mass. 

The programme will be sent on application to Prof. W. L. Mowraagus, Amherst College; or to 
L. SAUVEUR, Central Music Hali, Chicago, Il! 








Havine been interested tor several yeara 
in the subject of education, and personally 
knowing many boyy and girls of bright ic- 
tellects to reach their zenith and commence 
to fade in the school-room, I have asked why 
is ic thus? Why will proud, noble motaers 
sacrifice their children’s tuture welfare for 
the mere name of having a brilliant child? 
Let them call to mind the graduating class 
of any high school where there is a right 
s\stem of marking, and fvur fifths of the 
scholars have sacrificed the toundation of 
healthy manhood and womauhood at the 
shrine of educat’on, 

I believe in perfect mental and physical 
development, but health should be consid- 
ered first. Health is happiness, Wisdom 
is wealth. I would suggest that each par- 
ent who allows a child to attend school six 
hours per day, and to devote trom one to 
three hours extra to practicing music, is 
most effectually. smothering its vitality. 
Children need sunshine, sleep and food, as 
well as mental culture. L. E. 8. 
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Amos M. Ketioaa, editor of the Sonoo. 
Journat, formely of the State Normal 
School at Albany, has prepared a manu: on 
“S:hool Management” which embodies in 
brief compass a great deal of valuable exper- 
ience and observation for the use ot instract- 
ors. There is no royal road to success in 
teaching, and the most liberal natural, en 
dowments have need to fortify themselves 
with the patient lessons of experience. The 
present work is a good fortification of the 
kind. New York: E. L, Kellegg & Co— 
Home Journal, 





Eneuarp.—Mr. Jobn James Jones, mem- 
ber ot the School Board for London and 
Director of the London Samaritan Society, 
left England on May 12th, on behalf of the 
working classes ot the United Kingdon, to 
make himself personally and practica'ly ac- 
quainted with the vast resources of Oanada 
and the States, and their ficilities for ab- 
sorbing English-speaking people. This gen- 
tleman lately canvassed tor liberal member 
of Parliament. He is highly esteemed. He 
is in favor of the introcuction of the Local 
Option Laws and the abolition of flogging 
in the army and navy. 





THE CONSPECTUS OF THE HISTORY OF 
OUR GOVERNMENT advertised by Granger, 
Davis & Wiltsie is a most admirable 
invention, and we cordially endorse it. 
We a roagy ad many times with 
care. eachers it an easy. selling 
work, because of its great utility. 





CaRUNeT ORGANS.—It is a well-known fact that 
the United States leads the world in the ae. 
of excellence of 


Beatty, of W: 
factor’ factory ie now said to 
t to 0 ‘oon 
was waa first to oo the m _—- 
an rc megs aoe A to purchase - act ‘Public the 
facturer, th ad Ra e put ic enormous 
and infatiens e has 


made 
many liberal offers and — nove er filed to Beep 


profits ot aguats 


and more, we have yet tc 
at any of our reaé 

have dealt him. His last and grand 
outstrips all others and is an evidence of 

relleled success. Beethoven Organ is 
rilliant and naw werful musical inpcrument, it + 
the valuable Patent Stop Action held 
The should 


the frst comp 
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Chicago & North-Western 


RAILWAY 
Is the OLDEST! BEST CONSTRUCTED |! 
EQUIPPED! 


LEADING RAILWAY 


—OF THE— 
WEST and NORTHWEST. 

It is the short and best a povween, Chicago and all 
Nebraska, rusia, Galton pets. as pokes, Wyomi 
Ushorada, 


ora. dresey zona, Uta 
ontana, Re » and ‘or 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA 
DENVER, LEADVILLE, 
SALT LAKE, SAN FRANCISCO, 
DEADWOOD, SIOUX SITY, 


BEST 





edar Ra nes, LoS and. — 
Petar Renldsaber cinisen, Gales 
jilwauk ay, Os Kosh, abeben 
Heil arquette, rr du Lac 4 
eenah, ‘Menasha, Se. 
oiga, arg 
W iscon: and ih e 
it =. the trains of the Chicago & North- 
Weatern and the U. P R'ys depart from, arrive at and 
use the same joint Union 
At Chiengo. close connections are made with the Lake 
1, Baltimore & Ohio, Ft. Wa ae 


8.ore Mic! 
and d Penney ivania. and ‘¢ Chicago > a ‘Trank 
and the Kankakee and Pan Handie Routes. 


Close connections made at J unction Points. 
It in the ONLY LINE running 


Pullman Hotel Dining Cars 
Chicago and Council Bluffs. 


Pullman Sleepers on ali Night Trains. 
Insist upon Ticket nts selling you Tickets via this 
road. Examine your fickets, and refuse to buy if the 
read over the Cnicago & North. Western Rail. 


“Tyo xe a wish the Best Traveling Accqnmodetions on 
Bot aR your prenete by this route, AND W. TAKE 


ng ry AL's ts sell Tickets by thie Line, 
Marvin Hughitt, 24 V. P.& Genu'l Mang’r Chigago. 


PEOPLE’S LINE 


For Albany 


do not 





Excursion to Albany and Return 
B2.50, 


and Tickets good 30 days. 
One of the Splendid Boats of this Evening Line, 


Drew, St. John, or Dean Richmond, 


Us | Will leave Pier 41, N.R., foot of Canal 8t., 


Raeenn (Sundays excepted) at 6 P. M., 
sure connection with Day Express Trains, made 
Ly and started irom Albany: thus giving first choles ot 
gents to to passeneers this , for al eet te 8 ae 
nd Sast. urning leave 
ato, mghamton les 


Trains’ trom Montreal, Sar: and Vs 
at the * dock in Albany. 
at the pri pn cipal 


pat reget to its 


foot o' Canal st 
boara steamers; 4 New York Aca! 





? agers 


Sta: 
New 
at tne 
and on 
Co. 0 


Court St, Brookiyn Jersey Cit: "and Ho,.oken. 
. + 
. ecked. y Bag- 


reorived until 6 p. m, 
iieals outbe Ruropean P'an. 
_W. W. EVERETT, President, Croton Falls, N. Y. 
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Crahesee of Chonlesry and 
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Hour of 32 Subscription 75 


gui recived the hig bighest on award pn to ay one one at the 
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My Mineralogical Ca 


6 rated, and th 

so tretet’ Bre species and s 
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cal peeeted 


after it will be 
fusibility and 
in stock, 


usel 
a of ae 


Gas ies number, 





princi cs, &c., &c. 
The labels ofthe 5.23 and 


Belmont Aven 
u.Y Guten trrinesd benbeans baty. $08 
Mineralogy; Fellow ofthe American Association for the 
ea ey Soa seer ot at 
oe 
wo ree cents a year for club raresand Toe each monthly issue. 


sent post-pai 
a 75 cents, rshesp i pal oe tes ake s, 


e speci: position, ke or lustre, cleavage or fractrre, 
"T have very! species ct Gtk Y i dette nc fe Ba wpe 


COLLECTIONS OF MINERALS for Students, Amateurs, Professors, Physicians, et al. 


of x00 illustrate on the princioal species and all the 
‘Lhe colleczions are Ia 


higher p 
we aw gg om of the 5e Mineral 3 thes $5.00, and 
“he sizes civen are averaze; some smaller, many larger. 


MINERALS, SCIENTIFIC & MEDICAL BOOKS, 
SHELLS. FOSSILS, 
And all chjects of NATURAL HISTORY are bought, sold and exchanged 


SY A. Rg AE DM. D: 


Puiladelphis, Penna 


of Science ; Lif 
Museum of Nat. et ee ee Y. City ) 
illustrated Naturalist’s Leisun 


<f 1876, and the only award and med) 


Wade interleaved ( 
me about Sees or 
tables most species te be verified. 
more co 
the place — ~ — 


ranged sich iinet om 


, are elso accom; 








ie The Erie Railway 


Now THE 


| NEW YORK, LAKE ERIE, 
WESTERN MILROLD, 


is well-known to the Public as being the 
Favorite Route to the West. 
Passing through the 
Grandest Scenery of River and Mountain, 


—on— 


FAST TRAINS AND WIDE CARS. 


To go to 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Denver or 


San Francisco. 
To visit 


Niagara Falls, the Lakes, Canada, 
the Mississippi Valley, Yosemite 
Vualléy, or the Wonderful 

\ |)¥ellowstone Country, 
in comfort, take the well-known 


ERIE RAILWAY, 


Foot of Chambers 8t., New York. 
JOHN KN. ABBOTT, General Passenger Agent, N. Y. 
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The man who does The man who does 
not advertise, advertise, 


Montauk & New York Steamboat Co. 


- OC 
For Orient, Greenport, Shelter Island, 
Southold, Sag Harbor & New Suffolk. 


W. W. COIT, 


CAPT. GEO. C. GIBBS, 
R., foot of Peck 


Leaves New York, BA eaponbae 
me Sens 208 
Leaves Sag Hart MONDAY, WEDNES- 


DAY and 7" at 
4 o'clock, P. 

——— oe 

JI.F.@ 


Office on the 
H, Freon, Agent, Sag Harbor. 


CONVENTION OF THE 


National Educational Association 
AT ATIAINTA, 


July 19th, 188I. 
—THE— 


Old Dominion Steamship Company 


have made arrangements to issue Special Tickets to 
De! attending the above Convention. St amers 
leave PIER %, NORTH RIVER, foot of Bracn Steet, 
every Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, at $ P. M., con- 
necting for Atlanta, 
At Norfolk with Virginia and Tennessee Air Line 
via Lynchburg and Bristol. 
At Portemouth with Atlantic Coast Line via Well- 
don, Wilmington and Aucusts. 
At Richmond with Piedmont Air Line via Chariotte. 
Steamers have elegant Passenger Accommodation, 


Agent. 
, N.Y. 





Tickets cam be had at Pier 26 N. R., foot of Beach 
Street ; Office of Virginia and Tennessee Ai- Line, 98 
Broadway ; Office of the A*sociated Railways, b 
Broadway, or at the general office of the Company, 1% 
Greenwich Street, New York, 


W. H. STANFORD, Seoy. 
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New York, May 28, 1881. 





To All Those in Arrears. 


We are pleased with the promptness with 
which many of the subscribers to the ScHOOL 
JOURNAL have responded to the subscription 
bills mailed to them last week, There still 
remain a large number from whom we have 
not heard. We would remind all who are 
yet in arrears on subscription account, that 
a remittance of the money would be esteem- 
eda favor. Shall we not hear from all such. 
during the next 10 days ? 


Graduates. 


“About this time look out for graduates,” 
might well be written in the almanacs. They. 
issue from public and private schools ; they 
bring, diplomas tied. up with blue. ribbons; 
they enter upon some department of work 
and forget school and teacher. Who and 
what is'‘a ? Who should graduate ? 





A course of study is fixed and the student is 
told, "““8o"'mnch geometry, grammar and 


tienda, 


anit 


history, and you will need to study no 
more.” 

What is wonderful about this matter is, 
that the one who takes the lead in answer- 
ing the questions of the committee somehow 
is not the strongest one in the class. Either 
what we term education is not such, or it is 
not that good thing it is reputed to be. A 
young man graduated at a college, with high 
honors ; so did one with such low honors that 
he got through by ‘‘the skin of his teeth ;” 
his father and mother could not speak of the 
results, but with hesitation. Both sought 
New York ; both struggled along and final- 
ly the brilliant graduate became a book- 
keeper in the store of the other. He liter- 
ally failed. But he could surpass his em- 
ployer on the declensions and conjugations. 
Somehow they did not give him power ; or 
rather, it is to be feared they robbed him of 
power. 

We must be willing to admit that our style 
of education is but a style afterall. It is not 
so formal a matter as it used to be ; but it is 
a thing of forms yet. To be a graduate may 
be a good thing and it may notbe, That 
depends. 





P——— Institute. 





A reader has written a long letter re- 
specting P. Institute. Evidently he 
feels the educational work performed with- 
in its walls wholly unequal to the demands 
of the age. Hesays: ‘The teacher sitsat 
her desk and talk about things she has read 
about in books and furnishes things that are 
second hand if not third or fourth hand. 
Thus astronomy is taught ; the pupil being 
told of the Copernican system, and it may 
she gets correct ideas of the way the worlds 
swim about in space and it may be she does 
not. Judging from the conversation of my 
daughter, who is a pupil, I am inclined to 
think the knowledge obtained to be of a 
most misty and indefinite kind. For in- 
stance, the Great Bear was pointed out to 
her in the northern heavens and it drew out 
the exclamation. ‘Why he is standing on 
his tail,’ When informed that said Great 
Bear revolved around the Pole, and was 
sometimes tail up and sometimes head up 
she declared ; ‘No, indeed, he travels through 
the Zodiai with the rest of the animals.’ 
This from a young lady of eighteen about 
ready to graduate was rather too much for 
me to bear. I said some plain things, I sup- 
pose, She declared that ‘No one expects to 
get anything useful by going to school ; it’s 
only the fashion to doit! Just think of that!” 

The writer goes on to tell more of the short- 
comings of the P Institute. They study 
Concholegy, but the young lady aforesaid 
when shown an oyster declared that “it had 
nothing to do with Conchology, it wasn’t 
handsome enough.” The main complaint is 
that lessons are learned and lessons recited 
and nothing comes of it all. 

No one but will sympathize with a father 
who sees a daughter spend six or eight years 
over books and then finds her with no taste 














all no power of judgment. But it results 
from the fact that learning lessons and re- 
citing them is put i ‘ee ™ace of teaching. 
It happens in ever ; 

appointed as teachers 

hearers, who have no power to impart uiv .« 
others. P Institute has some of these 
undoubtedly. They must have places some- 
where ; the public do not all feel with the 
writer, though there is some indication of 
an awakening. Why not have a committee 
to give P. Institute a genuine examina- 
tion ? 








To County Superintendents. 








There are varying views as to the office of 
the Superintendent ; some think his business 
is to keep watch of the teachers ; others that 
his services are worth most when he is teach- 
ing his teachers. This latter I believe to be 
the true doctrine. It was what gave Quincy 
its celebrity, that is, it made the Quincy 
schools good and then they became celebra- 
ted. The Supt. must head the column. It 
has been an inspiring spectacle in Kings, 
Queens, and Richmond Counties (lately visi- 
ted) to see the Supt. present, encouraging 
the teachers by his presence and earnest 
manner. 

The summer is now athand. Itis the edu- 
cational seed time for the country schools. 
In every county the teachers should be 
gathered for a ‘Summer Educational 
School.” We learn that sixty institutes 
will be held in Indiana this summer. How 
much good can be done there by the right 
men ! 

But be sure the time is not wasted at the 
institute! Itis hard to get good men, the 
right men, to teach in the educational schools. 
Much time is wasted at these educational 
schools by those who cannot teach teachers 
and yet who undertake to do it. To make 
them into advanced, or high schools is not 
enough. We have them in abundance. And 
** Teachers Classes,” so called, are too often 
of no value to teachers. 

The Educational School should do three 
things, if not four. 1, It should broaden 
and make more exact the teacher’s stock 
of knowledge. It should review Reading, 
Spelling, Writing, Pronunciation, Geogra- 
phy, Language, History, English Litera- 
ture, Physiology, Botany, and Elementary 
Geometry. 2. It should also teach the meth- 
od of teaching these subjects. A class should 
be taught by a skillful person in the presence 
of the teachers daily, so that they see how it 
isdone. Talking is good as far as it goes. 
8. The art of School Management should be 
taught in accordance with the principles of 
the New Education. Thisshould cover many 
points not usually touched upon. Ventila- 

ion, Light, Cleanliness, Apparatus, etc., 

etc. 4. The culture of the teacher should be 

discussed. The idea must be enforced, that 

gut hogeher, is fone te arena 4 in the 
rict, a bri an a ’ 

All of ee things the County Superin- 
tendents are responsible for. Let them be- 


in early and plan the campaign. Let them 
i eaching talon 








whatever for history or science, and above 


evelop all the ¢ t possibie. 
r pOwA. MK 
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Practical Teaching. 





The subject of arithmetic should be taught in such a 
manner that it may be useful to all classes of business peo- 
ple. The object of educatioa shoul” be to prepare for life. 
A good share of the work of most of the business men (I 
mean that work which refers strictly to business calcula- 
tions) is fuund in the arithmetic. 

If the merchant sells 84 yds. of cloth at 124 cts. per yard 
ke has an oxample of multiplication of two mixed numbers, 
When did he learn how to work such examples, be'ore or 
after leaving school ? Generally afte~ leavingschooL The 
lawyer is requested to write a note for some person. When 
does he learn to write it? The carpenter measures lum! er, 
finds the number ot shingles required fora roof. etc. When 
did he learn how to do thig work ? Iam sorry to say that 
it is, in most cases, learned after leaving school. A boy 
who leaves school at the age ot fifteen or sixteen to learn 
the carpenter’s trade, may make very wretched work of 
measuring a stick of timber because he was rever taught 
how to measure while in school. He might be able to 
solve every example contained in the arithmetic; yet if 
he were asked to apply. his knowledge of arithmetic to 
practical purposes would make very sad work indeed. A 
school boy was once asked to measure a piece of. timber, 
and having done so said it was two feet and eighteen inches 
long. Generally such a boy, would be laughed at for his 
mistake, o: else he would hear say, ‘* You blockhead, don’t 
you know how to measure that stick.” Why call the boy a 
bleckhead ? Why not call the teacher a blockhead for not 
teaching him how tc measure. The following verse con- 
tains a good lesson for every teacher : 

‘“* Would you stop the flowing river, 
Thicking it would cease to flow? 
Onward it must flow forever, 
Better teach it where to go.” 
When the people see such mistakes made by the school; 
children, can you blame them for asking the following | 
questions : 

What is education for ? 

For what purpose do we keep and maintain a school ? 

Wi.at is being taught to our children ? 

Bring the square, yardstick and tape measure to the 
schoolhouse and use them till the children can measure 
anything they are asked to. With mechanics the square is 
an indispensabie article and about the first work of the 
apprentice is to learn the use of it. Most teachers have an 
idea that they must teach nothing except what is found in 
the text book, taking it for granted that the books are 
complete. The plan is easier, I grant. Teachers, think of 
the interests of the children placed under your care. 

How many boys who leave the district school (country 
or Villaze) to engage in the labor of farm, workshop or store 
can perform the following practical examples correctly: 

(1) How many cords of wood in a pile 4 feet high, 4 feet 
wide and 52 teet long ? 

(2) A jar when filled with butter weighs 16 lbs. 2 oz., 
the jar weiglis 4 lbs, 10 og., what is the cost of the butter 

¢ 26 cents per lb. ? 

(3) How many board feet in 8 boards, each 16 feet long, 
15 inches wide and 1 inch thick ? 

(4) What cost those boards at $26 per M.? 

(5) Find how many pickets will bé required for a fence 
12 rods long, pickets 2 inches wide and 2 inches apart ? 

(6) Find how many shingles will be required for a roof 30 
teet long, rafters 16 feet long, shingles laid 6 inches to the 
weather. 

(7) What cost 3,150 Ibs. of hay at $16 per ton ? 

(8) “  “ 1,750 bricks at 36c. per C. ? 

(9) What cost a carpet that will cover a room 20 x 16 at 
62} cents per yard ? 

(10) A farmer raises 42§ tons of hay. He stacks 8} 
tons, puts 22} tons in the barn, and sells the rest at $14 
per ton. How much money does he receive for the amount 
sold ? 

These are but a few of the many problems with which 
business men are constantly meeting. Why would these 
not make good questions for teachers at the institute ex- 
aminations ? Which teacher is better qualified to teach 
the pupils of our common schools?. One who will solve 
the above examples correctly, or one who can solve ex- 
amples in proportion, duodecimals, exchange and square 
or cube root, and yet miss about one half of the above. 


change, proportion, alligation, equation of payments, ratio 
hfe insurance, also algebra, and bave never had occasion, 
thus far, in al) my business transactions to use them. When 

left'the school I could. not write a note correctly, could 
not add correctly without adding a*column several times 
up and down, could tell nothing of county geography, was 
very poor in fractions, all of which I have had to use 
considerably since leaving the common school. I attended 
the common school till eighteen years of age and ought 
to have had a more thorough knowledge of the practical 
parts of arithmetic, 

T wish the time of such teaching was ended. Every 
pupil may not be as ignorant of practical knowledge as I 
was, but I am dealing with the majority, and I think I 
have not overdrawn the picture, but have attempted to 
show the exact state of affairs. 
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Lessons in Numbers. 
Let the teacher have the figure below drawn on the 


black-board ; thenlet bim give out the following ques- 
tions : 
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QS SydalfF 
1. What is the distance around room A. in yds.? in 
feet ? in inches ? in metres ? 
2. What is it for room B? 
" “ for room O? 
for room D? 
for room E ? 
for room F ? 
for room G ? 
for room H ? 
9, How many square feet on the floor of room A ? square 
meters ? square yards ? 
10. How many in room B ? 
m room 0 ? 
in room D? 
in room E? 
in. room F ? 
in room G? 
. in room H ? 
. How many square yards in the north wall of each 
room ? 
18. How many square inches in the west wall of each 
room ? 
19, How many square meters in south wall of each room ¢ 
20, How many square feet in the east wall of each) 
room ? 
21. How many square yards in theceilings of A and B? 
22. How many in F and G? 
23, How many in D and E? 
24. How many in C and E? 
25. How many more’ square meters in the ceiling a B 
than in the ceiling of G? 
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Normwne is ever done beautifully which is done in rival- 





While in the district school I studied duodecimals, ex- 


ship, nor nobly, which is done in pride-—Rvsxim, 
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, Arithmetic. 


“rol THE PRIMARY OLASS. 

For each pupil i in the class I have a small box con- 
taining 25 articles of a kind, (grains of corn, coffee, beans, 
stones, marbles, ete., ure used—each box containing a 
separate kind.) Teay to the class, “Open your boxes and 
take out five.” Then I say to each pupil. “Find three 
more,” or “Lose two,” or “Find that number three times,” 
etc. I teach them-toadd, subtract and multiply in this 
way, and to express the work on their slates, using the 
signs +,—, x, =,,etc! Asa general thing, I think they 
will learn’ iviston with) multiplication. 

This kind of an exercise can be so much varied, that I 
think it very valuable. As soonasI think it necessary, 
I inerease the number of articles to 50, and then I teach 
them to write numbers having three and four figures. 
Once in a while we have a general review, without the 
b-xes, to be sure the pupils are not tco dependent on the 
“things.” I frequently’send one or two pupils to. the 
black-board to write numbers for the rest to read, or to 
indicate the work as the rest recite; e.g. Ned recites. 
“TI took out six marbles, and lost two, I have four left, 
because two from six leaves four,” and May writes, “6— 
2—4,” I teach addition first, then subsraction, multipli- 
cation, etc, with simple definitions for each. We also 
combine and unite the different methods of using figures, 
e.g. “Find two four times, lose three, and find four.” 


Of course the teacher must judge, this as in everything 
else, how much and how fast his pupils can comprehend. 
J.P. 





Beautifying the School Grounds. 


How shall school-grounds be supplied with shade-trees ? 
Let me say, first: of all, that it is not best for school offic- 
ers to provide and plant trees. This work, like the orna- 
mentation of the school room, should be performed by the 
teacher and pupils of each'school. In sections of country 
which are bare of timber it. may be necessary for school 
officers to furnish trees, but the school thould plant the-n. 
In sections where forests are accessible no outlay need be 
made, 38.8 sufficient variety of trees may be obtained from 
the. forest. 

‘The following plan for improving school-grounds will 
in the hands ot a skillful teacher make the work a matter 
of real pleasure( to all pupils, and the interest created will 
not cease when their schiool-days are ended. Let us take 
a case for the purpose of illustrating the plan : 

A teacher or culture commences a country rchool in a 
house which stands upon a bare lot. After the school-room 
has been made beautiful by pictures and mottoes, furnished 
by teacher and pupils, the tescher proposes that they pro- 
ceed to improve the school-grounds. The first thing to be 
done is to remove. ell obstructions such as stumps and 
stones, if any there be, from the lot. The larzer pupils, 
with mattocks and axes, undertake the work of removing 
these obstructions; and cheerfully devote"theftime intended 
for play to this work until itis completed. The emaller 
pupils become" interestedfin the work and wish that they 
could do something to aid this improvement. 

The teacher now proposes that each pupil shall have the 
privilege of planting a shade tree, a shrub or a flower upon 
the school grounds, and that each tree, shrub or flower 
shall be cared for and cultivated by the one who plants it, 
whose name it shall bear. All the pupils, from the oldest 
to the youngest, have become deeply interested in the 
work of improving the;school-grounds and each one is 
anxious to plant something... The patrons of the school 
have also become interested in this matter, and are dis- 
cussing the propriety of planting shade trees upon school 
grounds. It isa subject ‘that many of them have never 
before carefully considered and the more they think of it 
the Vetter they are pleased with it. 

The proper season for planting trees is now at hand. 
The teacher givesa general invitation to patrons, pupils 
and school officers to meet at the school house next Satur- 
| day to decide what portion . of the lotshall be devoted to 
shade... The mothers of the children are especially invited 
to be present. nia 

When the day set apart ‘for fthe ‘meeting arrives the 
teacher has the'scheol house'open and in order. ‘The floor 
is clesn, the furniture is free from dust anid the ceiling and 
corners of dhe room are clear of cobwebs: The ‘walls are 


| adorned with beautiful pictures and pure mottoes. As 


the patrons collect they are invited to take a look at the 
interior, af the school room, They are ll delighted wit h 
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the homelike appearance which the school room presents. 
None of them ever attended a school that was: half so in- 

The teacher, in an informal] address, explains the object 
of the meeting, shews' the advantages of shade trees and 
shrubbery upon school grounds and conclude: by sta*ing 

. that the school is willing to do the work of ornamenting 
the lot. On motion a committee of ladies and gentlemen 
of culture is appointed to aid the teacher in deciding what 
part cf the sebool lot shall: be devoted to shade. 

This commitiee, after u careful examination of the 
grounds, recommends that one dozen trees shall be planted 
around the schvol house, near enough to shield the house 
in a degree from the sun's hottest rays, and yet farenough 
away to allow the sun to dry upany dampness that may 
collect about the house. Stakes are set where these trees 
are to be planted, and the people who are present seem 
pleased with the arrangement. The committee further rec- 
ommends that about one fourth of an acre, which is suit- 
ably located, shall be devoted to shade trees, shrubs and 
flowers, and that the teacher ba allowed to judge cf the 
number of trees, shrubs or flowers that may be planted 
upon this particular part{of the lot, The teacher promises 
to exercise his best judgment and purest taste in carrying 
out the wishes of the committee. He announces that next 
Saturday will be devoted to the planting of trees and 
shrubs and flowera, He states that each pupil will be 
allowed to briog a tree, a shrub or a flower and that space 
will be found where each may be planted. He extends 
a hearty invitation to all who may wish to be present on 
the day of planting. 

Some one present suggests that if the school officers will 
furnish material for enclosing the lot, the patrons of the 
scheol will meet in one week from that time with neces- 
sary tools to put up a neat and substantial fence. The 
suggestion is seconded by the school/officers and approved 
by all who are present. 

The day for planting and fence-building arrives, and 
teachers, pupils and patrons are’ early on the ground. 
Mothers have come with their little sons or daughters in 
order to plant something in which these little ones will 
each feel an interest. ‘hese culturedfwomen, at the re- 
quest of the teacher, aid in arranging the points where trees 
shall be placed or shrubs planted or flowers set out, The 
teacher plants 4 tree in a prominent place, which is to be 
called the teacher’s tree. Every pupil who is old enough 
plants something and the younger pupils have each some- 
thing planted by their parents, 

Early in the afternoon the fence is finished and the work 
of planting is completed, It has been a busy day but a 
hi ppy one, because all have been interested. Each one 
feels that while this work is a permanent improvement for 
the public good, there is something in it in which he is 
personally interested. As the patrons prepare to leave the 
grounds they tcke occasion to assure the teacher that he 
will have their hearty co-operation in all his efforts to 
make the school a success. The7 go to their homes with 
the feeling in their hearts that they have never before had 
a teacher who took so deep an .interest in their district 
school. This feeling is the result of the fact that the teach- 
er has given them all something to do. 

The interest in]zsthetics created by this teacher in the 
minds ‘of the young peeple of this school district will in- 
crease as the trees and shrubs and flowers which they have 
planted grow, but this interest will not cease when these 
trees and shrubs and flowers shall decay with age. It is 
impossible to measure the foundations of future healthful- 
ness and happiness, interest and culture, that have this 
day been laid. Time alone can tell the extent of this teach- 
er’s influence in a work which would appear to many 
teachers to be entirely outside of his protession.—a. L. 
Wank, in A Graduating System for Country Schools, 


A Few Common Plants. 





; Seepiines anp Seeps. 
I, a STUDY OF THE PARTS OF ONE SEEDLING, AND TREIR RE- 
LATION TO THE PARTS OF A SEED. 

A couple of quarts of clean sea-sand in small flower- 
pots, or in shallow glasses, or in deep plates, will answer 
for.the garden. The best seeds to begin with are beans 
and peas. The variety known as Horticultural Bean is 
large, and adapted to the purpose; but common White 
Beans will do aboat’ as well. ‘Any of the ordinary 
varieties. of Garden Pes may, be employed. Two 


ounces of beans and one ounce ot peas will be an abund-| 


=] Si 


ant supply, — i 


Let the pupils plant a dozen seeds of each sort half an 
inch deep in the moist sand, and place the flower-pots con- 
taining them on a table where the temperature will be 
about 65° or 70° Fahrenheit. It is a good plan to have 
the flower-pots covered at first by a pane of glass, in order 
to keep the sand moist. The pupils in charge ef these cul- 
tures should take good care least the sand becomes dry. 
When the seedlings start, which will usually be in two or 
three days, a second lot of seeds should be planted, and in 
two days more a third. The care of the seedlings ought 
to fall upon the pupils, and not directly upon the teacher. 
It will be generally found that this trifling care is willing- 
ly assumed. At the end of a week or ten days, the seed- 
lings will all be growing well. When the largest seedling 
are four or five inch<s high, the suit of specimens will 
range from seeds just stariing up to those with three 
or more green leaves. To complete the set, let a dozen 
teeds of both kinds be soaked in water, a day before 
the first systematic study of the plants. The bean-plants 
are to be carefully removed from the sand, and arranged 
by the pupils, who will place them in a series running 
from the largest down to the smallest, the latter being, 
of course, the soaked seeds which have not germinated. 

With the series before him, the pupil may be left to 
himself to study out the difference and the points of like- 
ness; but in general, it will be found better for the 
teacher to guide the work by asking a few simple quea- 
tions, which must be answered by an ewamination of the 
plants. The questions may first bear upon the differences 
between the largest, the middle-sized, and the snuiallest 
plants, in order to bring out the changes which have 
taken place by growth. It will be seen at once that 
the pupil begins to match the parts which correspond 
to each other, and that he can identify the parts of the 
seedlings with their rudiments in the seed. He will 
trace back the roots of the plants to the tip of the cone- 
like body in the seed; the shrivelled and greenish seed- 
leaves are seen to be the withering halves which made up 
the bulk of the seed; the system below these and the stem 
above, with its green leaves, are identified with the 
promise in the seed itself He will see for himselt how 
the seedling escaped trom its integuments, and in what 
order its parts have successively appeared. 

It is a good plan to have a few other seedlirgs of the 
same sort raised in a slightly different way; namely, up 
on wet paper. These seedlings are wholly free trom sand, 
and may serve to make the series a little more complete. 
For paper planting, use thick blotting paper on a pane of 
gless. The paper is to be thoroughly moistened with 
warm water, aud upon it a few seeds of each kind are to 
be placed. These are to be covered by a moist sheet of 
paper like the lower one, and the whole kept warm and 
damp. A camp sponge, or wet cotton-batting, or moist 
sawdust, would be just as good a support for the seeds: 
the seeds need warmth, moisture, and access of air, and 
these conditiors are furnished by any ot the materials 
mentioned ; but the sand and the paver will be found in 
practice to be most convenient and cleanly. Another 
method of raising the seedlings may be mentioned at this 
point, After the seed has sprouted on wet paper, suspend 
it carefully by a thread, or upon a perforated card, over 
water in a tumbler or glass vase, so that the roots dip 
beneath the surface, while the seed-leaves remain held 
above. The roots will spread through the water, and 
the leaves will expand in the air. An acorn or a grain of 
corn treated in this manner will be watched with great in- 
terest. 

When ihe pupil has made himselt familiar with the de- 
velopment ot the seedling beans, and has compared their 
parts with the corresponding parts of the seeds, he is pre- 
pared to examine im the saice way the seedlings of the 
pea. The sequence of points observed may be the same 
as before, but never let any order degenerate into a mono- 
tonous routine. 

IL COMPARISON OF TWO SEEDLINGS. 

Afver this examination has been made, the comparison 
of the plants of bean and pea is to be undertaken, In 
some particulars the plants resemble each other closely, 
in other characters they are very different. The differ- 
ences and the points of likeness are all to be brought out 
clearly, so that the following questions can be answered 
from the student's examination of the plants :-— 

lst. What are the differences between the parts of the 
larger and the smaller plants of the same kind ? 

2d. What are the differences between the two kinds of 
plants, the seedling bean and the seedling pea? 





3d. What do the seedling bean and the seedling pea have 
in common ? 

Each of these questions must of course be much divided, 
in order to ascertain whether the whole subject has been 
thoroughly examined by the pupil. The character of the 
subordinate questions must be carefully adapted by the 
teacher tu the capac'ty of the ‘particular class of pupils. 
Just at ts point, it must be said thet the task of observ-— 
ing, comparing, and judging, may be made attractive by 
the teacher, or it may be made irksome, depending on the 
kind of questions asked. The child will be interested in 
the work, if it is not made too easy, it the questions are so 
designed and arranged as to stimulate curiosity instead uf 
wearying the min4. 

In oral instruction, it wotld seem to be better to let the 
technical terms come only when they can be of ass'stance 
to the student, and felt to be aids in this work. Technical 
words are short-cuts across tiresome cireumlocutions, 
Children can be early made to feel that much is gained by 
their appropriate and timely use: but in the simple stad- 
ies of plants here recommended ‘he employment of 
technical substantives and adjectives can be for the most 
part avoided. Io the case of the youngest pupi!, this 
avoidance of such terms should be regarded as very neces- 
sary: the term must never come he:ween the child and 
the thing or the phenomenon studied, 


ITI. VERY DIFFERENT SEEDLINGS COMPARED WITH EACH OTHER. 

To procure material for this purpose, plant in the man- 
ner before directed a few seeds of Squash, Morning- 
glory, and Water-cress, and a few of the seed-like fruits 
(c.mmonly called “seeds”) of Sunflower, Indian Corn, 
Four-o'clck, and Wheat. The cress-seed need not be 
placed helow the surface of the sand. When any of the 
seedlings have fairly started, le) a second set of the 
seeds of the same be sown, and, when the latter have 
sprouted, planta third set. Each kind of seedling is to 
be examined alter the manner fully detailed with re- 
spect to the bean, and all its parts are to be matched 
with the parts seen in the seed. Afterwards let these 
different kinds"of seedlings be carefully compared with 
each other, and with such seedlings of the pea as may 
have been left over. The. differences in development 
are plainly seen; the points of hkeness are not so ob- 
vious, but their recognition must be insisted upon. The 
child must be led by questions; never by statements, to 
see the resemblance between the seedlings befure bim, 
If tbis is hynestly and patiently tried, it will be found 
that the child, by a decided mental effort, will detect 
what the seedlings have in common. He will see that 
in some cases the seed-leaves have become pretty good 
green leaves, that in others they are shrunken and green- 
ish, that in others they do not come into the lignt’ He 
will notice also diflerences in number as well as shape, 
By adroit questious, the teacher can lead the pupil up 
to the examination of what the seed: leaves can possibly 
be for, and without furnishing any aid to the investi- 
gator elicit at last the suggestion that they may be food- 
leaves for the young plant. Some young piants begin 
to earn their own livirg very early, others have a good 
store laid up for them, and this store of food is put in dif- 
ferent places, and is of different kinds. Let the food te 
searched for in the Four-o’cock and Corn and Morning- 
glory ; and, when the pupil has made out this for himself, 
the other kinds of food which seedlings have may be de- 
scribed as the teacher may have leisure. The food of the 
vegetable-ivory seedling, which is as hard as ivory itself; 
the food of the nutmeg-seedling, the aromatic substance 
whicn makes up the balk of the seed ; and other sorts of 
food,—can furnieh material for a talk which would not 
be unin‘eresting even to the dullest pupil. The oily food 
of flax-seedlings can be shown in some crushed flax-seed 
placed between dry blotting paper. The linseed oil will 
appear in the paper. The very different food of wheat- 
seedlings may be exhibited best in very fine flour. The 
flour is to be slightly moistened in the hand and kneaded 
until it becomes an homogeneous mass. Upon the mass 
pour some pure water, ani wash out all white powder 
until nothing is left except a viscid lump of gluten. 
This is the part of the crushed wheat-grains which very 
closely resembles in its composition the flesh of animals. 
Tie white powder washed away is nearly pure wheat- 
starch. Of course the other ingredients, such as the 
roineral matter and the like, wight be referred to; but 
the starch, at least, should be shown. When the seed 
is placed in proper soil, or upon a support where it can 
receive moisture, and can get the air, and ‘still be warm 





enough, « part Of the starch changes into a sort of gum 
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like that on postage-stamps, and finally becomes s kind of 
sugar. Upon this syrup the young seedling feeds until 
it has some good gieen leaves for work; and, as we, 
have seen in the case of some plants, it has these very 
early. 

The starchy food in seeds keeps good a long while, and 
seeds having such food will grow, even after they have 
been kept for many years; but the oily ceeds are apt to 
spoil much sooner. The food in the seed is packed away 
in minute compartments (cells), and is used by the seed- 
ling in making new compartments for different kinds ot 
work. How the starch was made for and put into the 
seed, and how it is used in growth, will be seen later on. 
— Guides for Teaching. 





For the SomOOL JOURNAL. 
Cramming. 


By Frayne B. Grazr, Washington, IIl. 

Oramming, as an educational term, may be defined, 
first, as the memorizirg of signs or ideas without ‘any, 
or at least, with a very slight comprehension of the thing 
signified. Second, as the attempting to acquire and to 
retain in the memory all the array of facts and details 
pertaining to the various subjects taught in our schoole. 
The first species of cramming is found more especially 
among the pupils of our schools; the latter, among school 
teachers. College professors have their specialties; school 
teachers are required tu be special in everything. 

The object of this paper is briefly to call attention to- 
ward cramming, and to the methods which foster it. 

The disposition of prpils to seize upon the sign and 
neglect the thing signified is usnally attributed to wrong 
methods of training in the schools; while in fact it only 

indicates that as yet, our methods have not succeeded in 
eradicating a natural tendency of the uneducated mind. 
There is a strong resemblance between the development 
of the individual mind. Go back to the’childhood of civ- 
ilization and we find idolatry prevails. God is lost sight 
of, and the symbols of divinity are worshipped. The his- 
tory of Christianity is the history of our long struggle 
between the fetter that kills and the spirit that makes 
alive; and to-day the bane of our churches is their devo- 
tion to the dad shell of Christianity, while they fail to 
comprehend the soul of it. The Scribes andjthe Pharisees 
clung to their washing of hands, of cups and of platters, 
as tenaciously as do our pupils to their rules and formulas. 
The fact seems to be, that in spite of our boasted iatellec- 
tual advancement, the majority of the race are yet in the 
perceptive stage of mental development. There are those 
who firmly believe that at some time in the dim future 
the human race will arrive at the reflective stage of devel- 
opment. Then, fellow teachers, thejtendency in pupils to 

- eram will be unkoown: until(then gird on your armor 

against this hydra-headed monster. 

But whileSwe deny that the tendency toward cramming 
is the fruit of our school system, we must admit that some 
of our methods foster this’ natural tendency, when the 
whole power of our educational system should be devoted 
to its extirpation. Here it is that the public school must 
fight its battle. When‘the pupil has learned to recognize 
living truths in the dead symbols in which all transmitted 
knowledge must be clothed, the battle is now. 

A litile chicd is naturally, and therefore properly, in the 
perceptive stage of development; but the great law of 
progress demands that he shall gradually advance to the 
reflective stages. If you attempt to make this change 
abruptly, you will fail. Hitherto the child’s only guide 
to knowledge has been his senses and his memory. He 
sees and hears certain things and remembers them. He 
sees certain processes lead to certain results, and he remem- 
bers them, but he does not generalize, He links result to 
cause by means of memory alone. Teach that two times 
two spools are four spools and he wili not from this con- 
clude that) unusually two times two are four. He will 
simply remember that two times two spools are four spools. 
He observes and remembers; now you must;use observa- 
tion and memory to excite reflection; they must be, as it 
were, the gates by which he shall enter the path of reflec- 


tion. 

And right here the utility of object teaching rightly 
conducted appears, I say rightly conducted because I thiuk 
there is danger of mistake here. It to-day you exhibit a 
piece of steel and teach the pupil that it is steel, 
that it is bard, elastic, tenacious, etc., and to-morrow 
exhibit a wooden. ball and teach that it is hard, 
round, smooth aud red, I insist that you have worked 


but you baye not excited reflection. If you¥seleet :your 
ovjects in such a way as to cultivate their perception of 
likeness and difference, and thus lay the foundation for 
future exercises in classification, you have gained some- 
thing of value, but the}mere presentation of a number of 
miscellaneous objects and teaching their names and prop- 
erties is injurious rather than beneficial; it increases the 
ability to cram. 

The child reaches the abstract through the concrete. 
Here again there is danger of mistake, unless the experi- 
epce of all others differs from my own. We ask our pupils 
such questions as these; How many are two times four 
apples; how many are four birds and five birds? We 
fondly imagine that these are some way more intel- 
ligible to the pupil than if we sould say 2 times 4 are 
how many? or, how many are 4 and 5? Why are 
they more intelligible? If you allow the pupils to actually 
arrange and count the apples and birds, then I admit that 
they are, otherwise ihey are not. 

There is another mistake which has ‘been made by at 
least one teacher. A teacher places upon the board this 
lesson— 

2+2=4 

442=—6. 

7+2=9, etc., 
and it is surprising how soon the little fellows will, by the 
aid of form, locality, and memory, learn to recite this lesson 
with parrot-like precision ; and that without an’ idea of 
anything beyond a combination of arbitrary symbols. 

But rays the teacher, ‘ Willie has learned his table, and 
so he learns it easily and quickly, what difference is it how 
he learns ?j” And, says the admiring mamma, “ Willie is 
learning so fast. Miss B—— gets him along so rapidly in 
his studies,” 

I would answer that his future progress will show what 
difference it makes how7he learns it. Doubtless Willie 
knows histable. ‘ Well,” says the teacher, ‘Am I not 
here to impart knowledge?” You ate there to impart 
knowledge in sach a way as to develop the reflective 
powers, not to deaden them. You are there to develop the 
mind that it may seek, acquire, and assimilate the truth, 
not to cram it with facts or arbitrary symbols. ‘“ But,” 
says the teacher, “I thought to instruct him through his 
eye by means of his perceptions of form and place,” 
Yes, but unless perception be the gate which leads to reflec- 
tion it has no place in educational work, (We may per- 
haps except perceptions of the beautiful). 

Let me tell you how Johnuy in a neighboring {district 
learned Ais table : 

Johnny had been shown in previous lessons 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, etc., beans, splint, spools, and other objects. and had learned 
to name these numbers ata glance He has also been 
taught that the figure 2 standing alone always represents 
the number two; and so of the other figures and corres- 
ponding numbers, so that the figure invariably suggests 
the corresponding number. He has been shown the mean- 
ing of the signs +, =, by frequent exercises with objects. 
Now the teacher places upon the board this lesson— 

24+2=? 

442=? 

3+2=7 etc., 
and Johnny is given his box of beans or splints and left to 
solve his problems experimentally. 

Now Willie knows his table as well as Johnny knows 
his. But while Willie has perceived only arbitrary sym- 
bols and remembered them, Johnny has perceived symbols 
which signify sumething to him, has reflected and remem- 
bered. In short, Willie has crammed, Johnny has devel- 
oped. 

The first years of a child’s life are little more than a 
ksleidoscopic view ot objects with but little knowledge of 
their laws and relations. The tendency to carry this 
method of gaining knowledge into his future life must be 
corrected. Do this by imparting knowledge through the 
senses in such a way as to excite reflection. 


A Picture of Life. 





DECLAMATION, 

Life is like an extensive country, dotted with beautiful 
rivers and flourishing cities. Youth's village, situated upon 
the flower clad banks of Vanity River, is the most interest- 
ing town. The most celebrated city is called Venerable. 
Two trains leave Youthville in the morning, and arrive at 
Venerable City at dusk in the evening, 

Persons desiring to take the industry train, can find 
tickets at any station on the road, There is no express 





without aim. , You have imparted a little verbal knowledge, 


running to Wealth City, as there are maay deep tun- 





nels and dangerous bridges along the way, so that slow 
progress is-made. 

If any passengers sre thrown out at Mercantile Bridge, 
they generally foot it to Agricultural City, and sometimes 
take the train again. The darkest tunnel is Opposition. 
If you pass through it successfully, you are perfectly 
secure. This train passes through*the following places: 

Honesty Town, Enterprise, Wealth, Prosperity, Energy. 

Now as to the other train. The Idleton train leaves 
Youthville at the same time. It is an Express after you 
leave Loafertown until you reach Beggarstown. Here 
the travelers have to plod their way through Dismal 
Swamp and across Pauper Desert. Those who don't like 
this rule, may cross over'in stages and make the connec- 
tion with the Industrial traia on its way to Wealth City. 
The stations are as follows: 

Lazyville, Loafertown, Beggarstown, Gambling City, 
Fighton, Tippleton, and the last station is Destruction. 

The two ways are plainly mapped out; which will you 
take. 





Things to Tell the Scholars. 


(PREPARED FOR THE N. Y. SCHOOL JOURNAL.) 

Ir has been generally believed that the northeastern 
coast of the continent is gradually rising, and Prof. Shaler 
has estimated that the amount of the rise is one, and pos- 
sibly three feet in a century. These views are contradicted 
by Mr. Henry Mitchelf, who states in the Coast Survey 
Report for 1877 that the rozks along the coast, which have 
been notorious for a long time as dangerous to navigation, 
have not risen since they were first discovered, and that 
the salt marshes are at the same ordinary high-water level 
at which they were found in the times of the early ex- 
plorers. 

Coca.—Coca, the “ beloved narcotic of the Peruvian 
Indian,” was first named botanically through the labors 
of Joseph de Jussieu. The coca plant is a shrub of four 
to six feet high, with straight and alternate branches and 
leaves like those of the tea plant, and is cultivated 
at elevations of from 5,000 to 6,000 fret above the 
level ot the sea in the warm valleys of the eastern 
slopes of the Andes. At the end of eighteen months 
the first harvest is ready and the picking of the leaves, 
performed by women and children, is very caretully pro- 
ceeded with, so as not to injure the young and still tender 
shoots. As soon as one crop of leaves is removed, if well 
watered, and the ground carefuily weeded, another crop 
is ready in about forty days. A plant continues to yield 
for about forty years, and Dr. Poeppig gives the proft of 
a coca plantation as about forty-five percent. Each picker 
carries a piece of cloth in which the leaves, plucked one 
by one, are placed. These leaves are then taken to the 
drying yard, tormed of slate flags. Here the leaves are 
spread out in thin layers and carefully dried in the sun. 
Too much exposure to the sun spoils the flavor of the leaf 
and if heaped too much together the leaves ferment and 
become fetid. As soon as dried the leaves are packed in 
bags made of banana leaves with an outside covering of 
cloth, or packed tightly in larger parcels of about fifty 
pounds each, 

In Bolivia coca is treated as a government monopoly 
and the right 1s generally farmed out. In 1850 coca 
brought into that country’s exchequer a sum of $200,000. 
The whole yield of coea in South Amer‘ca is estimated at 
thirty millions of pounds. Coca soon deteriorates in keep- 
ing and Indians treat it as valueless if kept longer than 
seven months. 

‘Such is the faith ia coca that it is believed that if a dy- 
ing man can but taste a coca leaf when placed on his 
tongue his future bliss is assured. No Indian is without 
his cuspa or cyca bag made of llama cloth, and three tiu.es 
a day, sitting down, he takes leaf by leaf and rolls them 
up in his mouth till he forms:a ball. Then applying a small 
quantity of powder consisting of carbonate o1 potash, made 
by burning the stalks of the quinoa plant, mixed with lime 
and water, he goes on his way rejoicing. The use of coca 
is widely spread. The shepherd on the cold slopes of the 
Andes has bat this and «little maize as his sole nourish- 


ment, and the runner. messenger looks to it as his solace 
and support. As to the properties of coca it seems ve 
evident that it allows of a greater amount of faticue, wi 
a lesser amount of nourishment, and prevents —— ity of 
respiration in ascending steep mountain slopes. It an 
and aromatic accompanied by a slight 
irritation, which excites the flow of the sahva. When 
made into a tea in taste eee coe of green tea and 


effectually prevents drowsiness. Applied as a 
ice it moderates rheumatic pains, brought ou by ex- 
posure to cold and wet and also cures headache. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





NEW YORK CITY. 

Ax interesting lecture was delivered before the Academy 
of Sciences, on the evening of the 23inst., by Prof. Henry 
Morton, which was designed to explain the reasons of 
luminosity. He explained that the heat rays were shorter 
or less rapid in vibration, than the light giving rays, and 
these in turn less than the actinic rays. In his view the 
actinic rays alisorbed by the sulphide of ca'sium were re- 
turned at a lower rate of speed, that is, as light rays. He 
said that, rst, it was not impossible that substances might 
store up light in the same way that other substances 
might store up heat. Or second, that the light might 
produce molecular changes in the substances, and that 
the substances in resuming then normal condition might 
give out light. He exhioited a number of objects, glass, 
canvas, statues, which in the dark hall made quite a strik- 
ing appearance. 








LETTERS. 


Will the suthor of “School Amusements,” in Apnl No., 
tell me if the lists of experiments are in printed form; if 
so, where can I get them ? J.P. 


Tr you will answer, through the columns of the Jour- 
wal, and tell me the correct pronunciation of such words 
as : got, gone, log, dog, etc., I shall be greatly obliged. I 
do not know whether they should have the sound of “a” 
as in call or “a” as in what, Cora Brook. 

(Such words as God, log, dog, got have the short sound 
of o, as in not, got. For the sake of reverence God has 
been pronounced g-a-u-d, but this is an error and should 
be corrected. Dog is usually prouounced d-a-w-g. This 
is an error—use the short o. Of course some will laugh, 
never mind that. Gone is not pronounced with quite as 
short an o as got.) 








I believe it is my duty tosend you a few hes and tell 
you how much we alllike the Insmrure. Father, mother, 
sisters, brothers, pupils, friends—all read it and ‘speak its 
praise,” I think it is the best educational journal, espec- 
ially for young teachers, I have ever seen. Please send 
me extra copies a8 soon as possible, and I will introduce 
them te the members of our institute or teacher's meeting. 

I am glad you advocate the “summer normal,” and I 
wish you would give indolent, “nothing?to say” superin- 
tendents another “punch” and send a copy to——-. Our 
teachers have been having monthly institutes this winte:, 
which he promised to attend and support. He came once. 
In the educational colamn of one of our county papers 
some of us are talking of a summer normal, but our super- 
intendent is very “mum.” Joua W. Porrsn. 





B. N. asks how to ascertain the height of a steeple in 
the simplest way. Open a pocket rule so as to form a 
tight angle, place one arm of the rule on a level surface in 
the same plane with the base of tho steeple, allowing the 
other arm to stand vertically ; place a straight edge against 
the side of the rule so as to touch both arms and look 
along the straight edge, moving it until it is exactly in 
range with the top ol the steeple. Now by noting on the 
rule the perpendicular height and base ef the triangle, of 
which the straight edge is the hypothenuse, you have the 
proportions of a triangle of which the- distance between 
your point of observation and the center of the base of the 
steeple forms the base ; a, being the base of your triangle ; 
b, its perpendicular height ; c, the distance from observer 
to center of base of steeple"; and d, the height of the stee- 
ple, your formula would be, a: b;: ¢: d. 





Cunt ann Penv.—The war that has raged so long 
between these nations has ended in the subjugation of 
the latter. Chili has imposed very severe conditions. 
(1) Obili demands a cession of territory, the region south 
of Camarones. Here a great deal of niter is procured and 
mainly by Chilian lebor. (2) The payment of a large sum 
of money. (3) Peru not to build any war ships for forty 
years, nor to build any fortifications for filty years. (4) 
The guano from the Peruvian islands to be sold and the 
proceeds equally divided. But first it is to be divided 
int> three parts and to go to Chili, Pera’s creditors and to 
Peru. (5) A Ohilian army of 10,000 to occupy Peru until 
the indemnity is paid. The third condition is one that 
will be ocndemned ; its tendency is to hamiliate. 


Ax idle reason lessens the weight of the good ones you 
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Education in Liberia, 





By Epwarp S. Morrts, Philadelphia 

In November Mra. Ogden, widow of Rev. Thomas 
Spencer Ogden, and her manly son of nineteen years, 
sailed from New York to open a Literary and Industrial 
School in the Republic of Liberia; she took with her all the 
necessary school books, maps, charts, globes, black-boards, 
and modern school-desks, Bibles, New Testaments, and 
Psalms in English and Arabic,and enough material to 
clothe fifty boys for one year, also a sewing machine. 
The aim was to impart a Christian education, especially to 
tae ecns of ehiefs adjoining Liberia, the future kings of 
Africa. Mra. Ogden, with her husband, went to the west 
coast of Africa in 1857, as a missionary of the Presbyte- 
rian Church ; their son was born there; his father depart- 


ing this lite when the son was only three weeks old. Mrs. - 


Ogden has had four years experience teaching the African 
youth, and has not only the necessa~y ex-emence but the 
personal force element, and a devout love for her work. 
The teacher for this my first African school, os well as 
others ] hope to open or establish, will always be a 
lady, «hile the one for the soil, will be a man in its fullest 
signification.. I have concluded on such a management 
because, the men uf Ethiopia seeing the education of their 
sons by a ‘‘woman.” will receive their first touch of re- 
spect for woman-kind, while the graduated Christian youta 
from the school, will, if he be the son of a chiet, direct, 
and demand the education of the women of his tribe. 
Let the Christian people of every land unite in elevating 
the women of a continent teeming with undying life, and 
frown upon the present weekly entry of more than ninety 
thousand botiles of gin into the land; and the child is 
now living who will see an advance of civilization in 
Africa, all in harmony with the mighty triumphs of the 
present day! Woman is the architectof home, and home 
is the builder of the state and nation. Africa to-day is 
crying for mothers, and these can be had through Chris- 
tian school houses, wich native female teachers. If it is 
true, as some une has written that, “ man’s heart s the 
wide world, while woman's world is the heart,” then do I 
claim that a woman teacher can make “a self-governing, 
law-abiding, and God-fearing citizen,” and that too or 
every tongue’and pe ple. 

The education Africa needs, is an industrial as was as a 
literary one, and for the present, a common school educa- 
tion, undenominational, but thoroughly evange:ical. This 
combination is the main spring «f mv every train or 
thought, and is the result of my personal vi-it to Liberia, 
1862-3. “He that will cot work,” sai! St. Paul, “ neither 
shall he eat.’’ My first school house is to be located on a 
tract of land of one hundred acres, the development of 
which by the pupils will not only be a prectical, ever liv- 
ing object lesson, labor being dignified; but it will in due 
time make the school house self supporting, and what can 
be donein Liberia’can be«one in Niger Valley and Soudan 
where exist ninety million’ of people. 

From every stand point I can see successful work in and 
for Africa, by directing things natural as well as thingsspir- 
itual, To this I was converted long before I went to 
Africa, reading, as I then did, the heart throbs of Mungo 
Park and Dr. Moffatt, the cause of the failure of the Niger 
Expedition of 1840, and the religious conviction of Sir 
Thomas Fowell Buxton, Bart, al] ot which is more than 
confirmed in the records, “The Personal Life of David Liv- 
ingstone,” and what is the testimony of that great man 
who was found dead upon his knees—in Africa? Let 
me give it you in his own written words, “ The continent 
must be surveyed, healthy localities for mission sta- 
tions must be found, the temptations to a cursed traffic 
in human fiesh must be removed, the products of the 
country must be turned to account; its whole social 
economy must be changed. 

“ The accomplishment of such objects, even in a limited 
degree, would be an immense service to the missionary, it 
would be such a preparing of,his way that a hundred years 
hence the spiritual results would be far greater than if all 
the effort now were concentrated on single souls” Of 
his employment and s'udies wnen in Africa be writes, “ I 
read in journeying—when at home I am bu:lding, garden- 
ing, cobbling, doctorirg, tinker'ng, carpentering, gun- 
mending, farriermg, wagon-mending, preaching, echooling, 
lecturing on physics, according to my means, beside a 





gave before.—Swirr. 


chair in divinity to ciassof three, fill up my time.” 





Agriculture is the basis ot every nation’s wealth ; very 
true is this as to Africa. hence the pianting of coffee, the 
lime, the canchona and the eucalyp’u: and other products 
of the soil will form part of the daily education of my 
school management, whereby. the native will learn how 
and what to do in his own Jand. Every Christian school 
house as well as every mission station should be as an elec- 
tric hght to that “dark continent.’ It is encouraging to 
every worker to read the words of Livingstone. A colony 
(Ohristian) would be invaluable for constraining the tribes 
to live in peace. ‘ Thousands of industrious natives would 
giedly settle round it and engage in that peaceful pursuit 
of agriculture and trade of which they are so fond, and, 
undistracted by warsand rumors of wars, might listen to 
the purifying and ennobling truths of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ.” 

The life and works of Livingstone are not appreciated 
in this our day of Mammon worship, but the unborn his- 
torian of the future will write of him as the true mission- 
ary and Christian statesman, the William Penn of Africa. 
Tf the school-rooms of America fall short of the teacher's 
ideal let him read of the “New Hducation” by Kellogg ; 
also the Scnoot Journwat and the Teacuer's Institute, and 
he will learn ho~ to restore quietness and create industry, 
love of knowledge and courtesy. This is what Mra. Og- 
den is doing to-day, looking to the time when the native 
Atrican will surrender, not to weapons carnal but to weap= 
ons spiritual. ° 





The Text-Book. 





The text-book, then, may be always regarded as an aid 
to the school_—a most potent instrument for gooc; 
enabling the brivht pupil, even with the worst methods 
of instruction, to participate, by his own efforts, in the 
recorded experience and wisdom of mank.nd; helping 
even the dul] and stupid to some extent; under the highest 
method—that of investigation—rapidly stimulating the 
powers of self-activity in the child, so that he becomes 
able in interpreting and comprehending the results of 
others, and in adding new discoveries and new ideas to the 
aggregate product of his race. 

Two objects to be obtained in the study of the text- 
book thus appear. The one, the substantial or objective - 
one, is the occupation of the mind with truth, with what 
has been tested and found essential to civilization. Tue 
other phase is the self-activity of the pupi!, the element 
of eubjective growth in perception and thinking. Fors 
spiritual being naught exists except what occupies his 
self-activity. He must act upon it and make it his object. 
What he does not comprehend is no truth for bis con- 
sciousness. The side of self-activity of the pupil is there- 
fore, indispensable, but it isnot everything. Self-activity 
without an objective substantial result is a mere formal 
activity, and does not result in educativn in any high sense 
of the term. 

There must be a union of formal and s :bstantial in 
school education. ‘The what to study is as important as 
the how to study. The course of study and the proper 
order of studies belong, therefore, to the substantial side 
of education, and form an object of pedagogic study quite 
as important as the investigation of the method of in- 
struction. 

“Text book instruction” is the form of instruction 
adopted by the deep instinct of modern society, as the 
most direct and effective method of initiating the 
individual man into spiritual partieipation in the activity 
of his race. By it our system of instrvc'ion 18 best on- 
abled to secure what is substantial, without sacrificing the 
formal.—W. T. Haaers in Education, 


The Dark Day in Canada. 


“On the morning of Sunday, November 8, 1819, the sun 
rose upon a cloudy sky, which assumed, as the light giew 
upon it, a strange greenish tint, varying in places to an 
inky blackness. After a short time the whole sky became 
terribly dark, dense black clouds filling the atmosphere, 
and there tollowed a heavy shower of rain, which appeared 
to be something of the nature of soapsuds, and was found 
to have deposited after setthng a substance in all its qual- 
ities resembling soot. Late in the afternoon the sky 
cleared to its natural aspect’ and the next day was fine and 
frosty. On the morning of Tuesday, the 10th, heavy 
clovds again covered the «ky, and chaaged rapidly from a 
deep green to apitchy black, and the sun, when «ccasion- 
ally seen through them, was sometimes of a dark browa 
or ap unearthly yellow color, and again bright orange, and 
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even blood red. The clouds cunstantly deepened in color 
and density, and later on a heavy vapor seemed to descend 
to the’eurth, and the day becaue ‘almost’ as darkas night, 
the gloom increasing aud diminishing" most fitfully,: At 
toon lights hed to be birned in the’courthouse, ‘the banks, 
and | ublic offices of the city. Evérybody was more or less 
alarmed and many were the conjectures as to the cause of 
the remarkable occurrence. The more sensible thought 
that immense woods or prairies were on ‘fire somewhere 
to the west; otliers said that a great volerno must have 
broken out in the province ; still others asserted that our 
moutitain was an extinct crater about to resume opera- 
tions and to maké of the city a second Pompeii ; the super- 
stitious quored an old Indian prophecy that ove day the 
Island of Montreal ‘was to be destroyed by’ an eartnquake, 
and some even cried that the world was about to come to 
an end. 

“About the middle of the afternoon a great body of 
cl.uds seemed to rash suddenly” over the city, and the 
darkness became that of night. A pause and hush for a 
moment or two succeeded, and then one of the most glaring 
flashes of lightning ever beheld flamed over the country, 
accompanied by a clap of thander which seemed to shake 
the city to its foundations, Another pause followed, and 
then came 4 light shower of rain of the same soapy and 
sooty nature as ‘that of'two days be‘ore. After that it 
appeared to grow brighter but’an honr later it was as dark 
as ever. Another rush of clouds came, and another vivid 
flaxh of 'ightning, which wad seen to strike the spire of the 
old French parish ¢hurch- and to play curiously about the 
large iron cress at its,summit before descending to the 
ground. A moment later came the“climax of the day. Every 
bell in the city suddenly rang out the alarm of fire, and 
the affrighted citizens rushed out from their houses into 
the streets and made their way in the gloom toward the 
church until Place d’Armes was crowded with people, 
their nerves all unstrung by the. awful events of the day, 
gazing at but scarcely daring to approach the strange 
sight hefo.e them. The sky above and around was as black 
as ink, but rightin one spot in mid-air above them was 
the sammit of the spire, with the lightning playing about 
it shining like. asun, Directly the great iron cross, to- 


gether with the ball at its foot, fell to the ground with a 
crash and was shive-ed to pieces. But the darkest hour 


comes just before the dawn. The glow above gradually 
subsided and died out, the people grew less tearful and 
returned to their homes, the real right came on, and when 
next morning dawned everything was bright and clear, 
and the world was as natural as before. The phenomenon 
was noticed in a gieater or less degree from Quebec te 


Kingston. and far into the States, bat Montreal seemed its 
center. tt has never vet been explained. "— Montreal Star. 





| Sex in Education. 


The idea that “ woman is fitted by nature to teach ” has 
been siated thousards of times, and some believe it. But 
it is atallacy. That there are good women teachers is ad- 
miited—but that, does rot, follow because they are women. 
The assertion ‘‘ woman is fitted by nature to teach ” is®not 
borne out by ti.e facts. It.is one of those fictions that the 
masculine mind is guilty of in order to declare his gal- 
lantry. 

There was a time when a school was in session but two 
er three months in the winter; when the plan of having a 
sclool im the summer was broached, the main obstacle was 
the cost. This was met by employing a girl generally, or 
a resident in the district and paying her fifty vents to one 
dollar per, weck,,. Out of this by steady progress the plan 
of employing women in the schools has developed, The 
argument then made was based on cheapness - the labor ; 
and this is the:real foundation. 

That many women do teach admirably is a tact—that 
more and more each year teash admirably isa fact. The 
same is true of the other sex. The teal state of the case 
is that there is need of all, no matter which sex, who can 
teach. Every man, every woman who can teach, should 
be encouraged to teach. Is it to be supposed that all of 
the women who are now teaching in the cities have special 
fitness for this office? By nu means. Miss A. has a good 
home, but knowing thit’ a tew years will elapee before 
marriage she determines to while them away in the school- 
toom ; she will thus lay up a good stock of clothes. Miss 
B. ‘has no home but otherwise *hé is like Miss’A.- Miss 
‘C. teaches to earn a living and hates it thoroughly—and 
every one who knows her knows it. Miss D: loves to 
teach ; she is enthusiastic, conscientious, thorough, studies. 
the art, attends educational meetiigs, and reads veduca- 
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tional joirhals ;' che warts to get married’(as every genu- 
ine woman doves) but she wants to teach, tuo. When she 
does marry she feels sorry to leave and so do the children. 
Miss E. is like-thié later type but’ éhe is not so earnest and 
devoted ; she improves every year, however, and may be 
called a gos teacher. 

This five types cover the great bulk of those é¢ngaged 
in teaching. Ifa woman has fitness for teaching she. 
shows it by something beside ac niring a knowledge of 
arithmetic, grammar, geography, etc. Téaching means 
something high andennobling. That woman who has not 
a strong sympathy with improvement, growth, expansion 
of mind and heart, cannot teach and ought not to be al- 
lowed in the school-room. 

Suppose a woman gets a‘place, suppose she does nothing 
to improve herself, supposé she takes no pains to know 
what the educational mind thinking of is; suppose she bas 
no idea what the great educators have thought ; suppose— 
but it is plain a large class is being described and one un- 
fit for the task of operating on’the minds of others. 


. nd 


Chautauqua, 





In Western New York, midway: between “New York 

city and Chicago, lies Chautauqua Lake. It isa great nat- 
ural reservoir which, although neerly ten or twelve miles 
away from Lake Erie, is 700 feet higher than that lake, 
and 1,400 higher than the Atlantic. Itis a lake on a lofty 
tableland. Cuitivated fields and pleasant groves come down 
to the water's edge. Elegant homes crown the hills, ample 
and beautiful hotels make provision for the maltitudes who 
every summer find in Chautauqua a cool and healthful 
retreat from the heat and hurry of the great cities. 
+ Eight years ago a great movement was begun on Chau- 
tauqua Lake in the interest of Biblical and general educa- 
tion. A beautiful point of land runs out into the lake, which 
was originally called “ Fairpoint.” It now bears the name 
of “Chautauqua.” Some distance’ back from the lake is ‘a 
high terrace which, with the “ Point,’ 1s covered with 
grend old trees. A ravine breaks the terrace running down 
towards the lake. 

Here among the trees on the water’s edge, on the sides 
and summit of the terrace, are four or five hundred cot- 
tages, and during the season hundreds of white tents,’ A 
great auditorium which will seat three thousand people, 
and in the ravine above mentioned an ampitheater which 
will seat five thousand, a children’s temple large enough 
to accommodate a thousand little people, and a small 
chapel are the places of public service. 

An earth-and-rock model of the holy land, between two 
and three hundred feet in length, lies on the edge of the 
lake, which in its relation to the model represents the 
Mediterranean Sea. Here are the hills of Judea, the moun- 
tains of Ephraim, the tablelands and rounded summits of 
Galilee, Mount Hermon crowned with snow, and Mount 
Lebanon. Here flows the Jordan from itssources beyond 
the waters of Merom. Here is the Sea of Galilee, a small 
placid body of water which flowing down trom the Jordan 
enters the Dead Sea. Tiny towns border the lake, nestle 
among the hillsand crown here and there's summit as in 
the old world itself. These townsare modeled in clay and 
their sccuracy enables o'd tourists in Palestine to recog- 
nise them. Here is Jerusalem on its clastered ‘mountain. 
Beyond the valley of Kidron is Mount Olivet. The church 
of the Ascension is on its summit. There by the sea you 
find Gaza and Joppa and Cesarea Above outjutting Car- 
mel is Acre and further north are Tyre and Sidon. 

In the lower park among fountains and rustic seats and 
pleasant walks you will find a model of Jerusalem pre- 
pared by Dr. W. W. Wythe, very accurate and beautiful, 
giving one a satisfactory idea of the situation, streets, 
principal buildings and environments of Jerusalem. In the 
oriental-house, a little beyond, is a still more accurate and 
beautiful model of Palestine in plaster-of-Paris, executed 
by the lamented Dr. Perrine; who was an enthusiast in 
the study of the holy land. Up on the hill, near’the chil- 
dren's temple, 1s a large section of the pyramid of Cheops 
and a model of the old Jewish tabernacle, half size; with 
altars and golden candlestick, table of shew-bread, the vail 
between the holy place and the holy of ‘holies, and even 
the ark of the Covenant, with its bending cherubim. 

‘During the season+July 30 to Aug. 22—e8 museum, 
educational, linguistic and archwological, ‘is opened. Chil- 
dren may study in French or German the names of hun- 
dreds of articles, animals, etc., etc., the names being at- 





‘tached to toys. Casts of intzresting ercencbgiens apaenana 
from Assyria and Babylonia, Egypt, Moab, Palestine; etc., 








give to the Biblical student adn éppertunity to see what 
but few” museums in the~ world contain. Through the 
kindness of Mr. Ward of Rochester there will be an ex- 
hibition this Year of a 8ét of fing gedlogical specimens. 

(“The Chantauqua ineetings which occupy thé most of July 
and “August every year constitute a° ‘sort of “summer 
school” for'all classes of pedple, for thé young as well as 
thé old! Ohildren’s méetings aré’ Held ‘at’ eight o'clock 
évery morning in fhé temple; wheré’ insttuction is given 
in Bibliéal knowledge under the direction of wise and at- 
tractive teachers, The httle people at Chautauqua will this 
year enjoy blackboard exercises, sterédpticon exhibitions, 
hearty singing, étc., fireworks’ at night, the ‘illuminated 
fleet, a mock battle between two great ships in the night 
time, ‘fishing, ‘rowing, bathing” bonfires, ‘croquet, lawn 
tennis an whatever other propet and pléasant recreations 
ingenious friends of childrea may devise fur them. 

Then come the great woncerts, the lectures by men of 
wide reputation, readings by distinguished elocutionists, 
the songs of the “ Jubilee singers,” studies in science and 
history under the auspites of the.’ Chautauqua Literary 
and Scieutific Circle,” Sunday school nurmal class drills, 
competitive ¢xaminations and a score of instructive ‘and 
entértaining exeér¢ised Which old add young appreciate. 

The coming season at Chatauqua the’ “ C.C.L.0.” (Cha- 
tauqua Children’s Literary Circle) will. be opened. It is 
the design of this circle to promote reading and stuly by 
young people at their homes. Concerning this plan we 
shall be glad to give you information on application.to Dr. 
J, H, Vincent, Plainfield, N. J., after Sept. 1. 





The Chinese. 


The Chinese are classed among civilized nations, and 
certainly they are very far above the degraded inhabitants 
of many portions ef Africa or of theislands of the Pacific. 
They are called an educated people, though it is a question 
how much this education amounts to beyond the ability 
to repeat the words of their classical ‘writers. But they 
have ¢ities, and temples; ard works of art, and ‘books, and 
their government *is' by law;'and they cannot be denied 
the name of a civilized people. » Yet for all this they are 
superstitious and blind ‘as to social and religious duties. 
Girls go about ‘the streets in many provinces of China, 
with work-basket and’ stool, ready to do any mending that 
niay be' offered’ them. They have to hobble over the 
road, tor their feet have been bound until they are all out 
of shape. A girl, when she was eight or ten years old, 
had to have her toes tied under her feet, and the bandages 
tightly drawn, so that for months she suffered tortures, 
simply to make her feet small.‘ Three-inch golden lilies,” 
she Chinese call these misshapen little féet, thinking it a 
disgrace to let them grow naturally. iy Is it not strange that 
the people insist upon a practice which is so utterly use- 
less, and which gives such torture to the girls? They 
suffer sadly for a year or two while their feet, are being 
cramped, being unable to so much as touch them to the 
floor, and’ after,this they can never walk without pain. 
Yet the missionaries have found it very difficult to break 
up the custom, even among those who have become Ohris- 
tians. Many parents take theiz,daughters away from the 
Christian schools when it is made a condition of their 
staying that they unbind their feet. 

The Ohinese are not naturally cruel, and they do not 
seem to care much for their daughters, at least while they 
are young. It cannot be denied that in some provinces 
parents think little or nothing of putting their female 
children to death, Mothers will freely tell of their having 
destroyed one or more daughters while they were infants. 
A missionary writes of a woman who not long since ex- 
pressed her suprise at; seeinz him:so sad when bis little 
daughter died; “Just asjif she had-been a boy,” she said. 
A story is told .of a vessel which some years.ago was 
coming down the river to Amoy.@ A missionary who was 
on board noticed floating on the water a jar of peculiar 
shape, from which acry came, But the boatmen proposed 
to pesh on without regard to what might be in the jar. 
But the missionary insisted, on saving, if possible, the girl 
who, he suspected, had, been thrown away by her perents. 
He succeeded in getting the jar, and found in it a poor 
baby girl, not so exhausted but, that she could be restored. 
Sbe lived and grew. up. 

Though the Chinese are an ingenious peaie they are 
very clumsy in,many of their methods of living and work- 
ing. The Chinese do not-welcome inventions ior saving 
labor. It was proposed!not long since to build a’ railroad 
to transport the coal to Tientsin, which i§ now brought on 
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camels with wuch labor and at great cost. The govern- 
ment was asked to allow the construction of the railway. 
But the officials in their answer gave three reasons why 
the railroad could not be built: First, because of engineer- 
ing difficulties ;“ second, because the people would object ; 
and third, because Ftng-shui would be disturbed. Now 
this Pung-shui means about what we mean by “ good- luek.” 
The Chinese suppose that good or bad lue« belong to cer- 
tain f places, certain days, or to the particular height at 
which an object is placed above the ground, or to the 
angle at which it stands. A place that one time has 
Fung-shui, or “good luck,” may lose it if a new road or 
bridge should be built, or some change be made in the 
landscape. Hence Chinese are very ‘loth to have any 
great alterations made in their surroundings. And so this 
official document from the learned officers at Peking said 
concerning- the objections made te building the needed 
railroad, that tue first and second, the engineering difficul - 
ties and the opposition of the people, might, perhars, be 
surmounted, but that the third objection, that trom Fung- 
shui was insuperable. So their doctrine of “ good luck ” 
keeps the locomotive out of North Chins.—MMissionary 
Herald. 





The Study of English Literature. 


A letter to a young student by James T. Fields, 

I wish it were possible to put into worés my own feel- 
ing with regard to English literature,—to its :nspiration, 
its beauty, its importance, its value, its ever during power. 
It is great, if for no other reason than because Shakes- 
peare, Milton, and Wordsworth are its native authors. 
When I am asked to describe its worth to the world, 
I simply reply, “Hamlet, and Paradise Lost, and the 
Ode on Immortality, are all written in English.” When 
a literature has produced The Faerie Queene, and The 
Hyperion, and The Excursion, it surely takes rank among 
the highest. With many modern teachers, that the proper 
study of mankind or womankind is French, or Sanscrit, or 
Chinese ; but, so far as we at least are concerned, it is 
English—or at any rate English{first. I find the seeds of 
immortality as thickly sown in English literature as in 
any other. The greatest and the purest have written 
in it; and you cannot have, in this or any other world 
that I ever heard of, anything better than the best. If 
you name to me for admiration, Goethe in Germany ; 
Dante, Boccaccio, and Petrarch in Italy, Moliére, Racine, 
and Voltaire in France; Cervantes and Calderon in 
Spain,—I marshal in bri!’).nt array against them all the 
uodying names of Chaucer, Speucer, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Bacon, Burke, Webster, and Walter Scott; Shakespeare 
against them all, and, as the boys say in arithmetic, “two 
to carry.” If Shakespeare's plays had been written in a 
dead language, should we not all be studying that lan- 





‘ guage, if only for the purpose of reading those dramas? 


“If you wish to krow what can be done with a full 
freighted command of language,” said Lord Brougham, 
“read the works of Benjamin Franklin, a man who bore 
the second part in founding one ot the greatest empires in 
the world,” One of our most thorough educators, George 
B. Emerson, said long ago, “Our own English literature is 
probably, taking all things into consideration, the richest 
of all literatures. Become tully acquainted: with it if pos- 
sible; it will take you many years, but the time will he 
well and most pleasantly spent; and in obtaining this 
knowledge you will necessarily become acquainted with 
the leading thoughts of the best thinkers upon all the 
most important subjects in morals, taste, criticism, history, 
philosophy, poetry, theology, antiquities, and philanthropy, 
that have occupied the minds of men. 

Eighty millions of people now speak the language of the 
Bible, and Milton, and Wordsworth. The intellectual and 
moral life of the world is now stimulated and informed 
through the English tongue. Shakespeare is said to use 
fifteen thousand different words, and rearly all ef them are 
now in daily requisition. 

Among the reasons why English literature should be es- 
pecially studied by all young persons is that from the ear- 
liest epoch it has kept close to Nature, It has always 
been intimate with the forest, the wild flowera, and green 
grass. It is full of exquisite touches from the soil. 

English literature has always been true to the purity 
and pathos of the Christian religion. It does not seek 
to take from under us something mightier than our- 
selves, and leave us in its stead empty nothingness, 
mere oblivion, and unsvund rhetoric. Oompared with 
every other literature, there is Very little in it that is 
prossly impure, or ugly, or violent. Its inspiration ‘has’ 
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been drawn largely from the “brook that flows fast by 
the oracles of God." Hence its permanent hold on the 
affections ot mankind. From ite beautiful pages we may 
all learn piety, and benevolence, and simplicity, and ab- 
stinence from evil deeds and evil thonghts. It is not the 
literature of despair ; it is the literature of aspiration and 
reverence. 

These are some of the reasons why I especially com- 
mend to you the reading and the study of English 
letter. One of the most sensible, condensed, and con- 
venient manuals that has appeared for a long time is 
the Rev. Stopford Brooke's most admirable; treatise on 
English authors, published in London a little over three 
years ago. In the compass of two hundred pages, I do 
not know where exists so much valuable matter with 
reference to any literature. It is a model of condensation 
and acouracy; and, with that book in existence, there is 
no excuse now for ignorance concerning authors who have 
added their genius toa language we are born to speak 
and to read. More elaborate treatises have been pubtish- 
ed on English literature, but nothing more convenient, 
nothing more positively perfect. 





Industrial Education. Vv 


What is industrial education, and what are its charac 
teristics? What are its claims to our attention, and why 
should it be fostered ?: What beneficial resulis may we 
expect to flow from its extension? It will be observed 
that we use the term education as significant of a condi- 
tion of miad, and also for the exercises by which the con- 
dition is sought to be produced. 

Knowledge of the structure ot the human system, the 
relations of its several parts, its conditions of healthy ac- 
tion, and the diseases to which it is exposed, together 
with a degree of skill in promoting one and removing the 
other, is called medical education. 

Following the same analogy, knowledge of the products, 
laws, and processes with which men operate in the de- 
velopment of material resources, accompanied by some 
skill on applying them to practical life, we call industrial 
education. 

Skilled labor and educated labor are different ; the former 
may be gained by imitation and routine alone; the latier 
requires intellectual efforts in addition. The Chinese have 
many skilled workmen, but few educated ones, A 
Chinese tailor undertook to make a coat after the pat- 
tera of one turnished him, and imitated it so closely that 
the new coat had a patch on the elbow just like the old 
one. 

In all education for industrial ends, after the funda- 
mental attainments of reading and writing, which are the 
means of gaining education, rather than the thing itself— 
the subsequent training should bear some relation to the 
future life-work of the student. How much of general 
study is best before a student gives any attention to 
special work, cannot be discussed here. I wil) however, 
venture this suggestion: that many students are totally 
unfitted tor future suceess in industrial callings by the 
stupefying effects of the cramming process sometimes mis 
taken for diseiplinary study. 

Industrial Education properly embodied these sub- 
ordinate ideas: Knowledge of the materials with which 
the industries deal, and of the forces of nature which are 
employed in productive labor; skill in the manipulation of 
these materials and instrumentalities used in the manutac- 
tare of growth or products, and such a bias of mind toward 
industrial pursuits, such a belief in their respectability and 
utility, that the student will feel like making them his life- 
work. 

After the fundamental arts of reading and writing are 
mastered, natural science and mathematics are the true 
foundation for extended industrial education. A telegraph 
operator should be thoroughly versed in the laws and 
manifestations of electricity ; a horticulturist should mas- 
ter the sciences of vegetable physiology, agricultural 
chemistry, and kindred subjects; the stock-breader should 
be acquainted with animal physiology and avatomy. And 
thus we migbt go the round of industrial pursuits, and we 
should find that each rests upon and draws useful facts 
from some theoretical science. But the student of tIn- 
dustrial science must not rest satisfied with abstract 
principles. He should follow scientific truth into the 
region where it may serve to direct im the practical 
duties of life, For instance, a student of general en- 
tomology might give no more attention to the - ote 6 





bee than to any other of the numerous insécts he studies. 








But the stadent. of industrial science studies the bee in 
both its scientific and economical aspects. He strives to 
discover how its habits and instincts can be utilized in the 
prodaction of human wealth. 

The disposition to apply scientific truth to practical and 
humane uses is the characteristic of many of our greatest 
men, past and present. The moment Davy discovered 
that flame would not pass through wire gauze, he at once 
applied the principle to the construction of'a safety lamp 
to prevent explosions in coal mines When Franklin dis- 
covered the identity of lightning and electricity, his first 
thought was, how can it be utilized to protect people from 
danger, and the lightning rod was the result. 

It is notorious that a man may know much science and 
be utterly unable to apply it to any practical uses. I have 
seen a teacher instructing a class in physiology, the science 
of living, in a room perteotly sickening rom want of ven- 
tilation. 

It-is not’'so much what is taught as the manner and 
spirit in which it is imparted that distinguishes purely 
scientific instruction from that which is both scientific and 
industrial. 

Once, in consultation with the president ot a state uni- 
versity of the adjoining state, I asked him on what grounds 
he claimed that his institution should be ranked as an iv- 
dustrial echool. He said they taught chemistry, and botany, 
and mineralogy in it, and that these sciences were the 
foundation of many industrial arts. Does the fact that 
human physiology is taught in a school constitu.e it a 
medical school? Or if the constitution of the United 
States is taught in a country academy, does that entitle 
us'to call ita law school? Hardly. No more does the 
mere teaching o! science in an institution of learning con- 
stitute it an industrial school. 

Secondly, an industrial school must give its students 
training in manipulation, both with the design of securing 
more accurate and reliable scientific knowledge, and as a 
means of keeping up the training of the avtive powers, 
Knowledge continually powed upon the mind after a 
while surieits. To prevent this, there must be a constant 
stimulus applied to the active powers. Some one has said 
that “the mind becomes sick with knowing and is eured 
by doing.” Every teacher of chemistry knows that it is 
impossidle to teach that science successfully without la- 
boratory practice. 

Thirdly, the student of industrial education should re- 
ceive such instruction and dwell amid such surroundings 
as will turn his thoughts toward the pursuit of the in- 
dustries, instead ot away from them. If the disposition 
of teachers and the general spirit of a school are such as 
to draw students away from industrial pursuits and lead 
them to crowd the ranks of the already over full profes- 
sions, that is not the spirit of an industrial school. I do 
not claim that because ® young man was born on a farm, 
that it is any reason why he should always stay there. 
On the contrary, I would give the fullest opportunity for 
every young man to achieve the destiny to which he teels 
called. But it is notorious that in many of the schools 
any employment not professional is sneered at by a ma- 
jority of both teachers and students. This may do in 
schools for the professions, but it is utterly out of place 
and should not be tolerated in an industrial school. 

Instead of this, the spirit which should prevail! in an in- 
dustrial school is that which treats manual labor as honor- 
able, just in proportion to the mind which the labor brings 
to it. 

There are diminutive souls who think any kind of 
manual labor degrading; there are others who by some 
kind of inconceivable logic have convinced themselves that 
selling turnips is a much more dignified employment than 
growing them, or that standing behind a counter measur- 
ing off ribbons is more refined and elevated employment 
than standing behind a loom and weaving them. I prefer 
to think with Horace Mann, “It is every way creditable 
to handle the yard-stick and measure tape; the only dis- 
credit consists in having a soul whose range of thought is 
as short as the stick and as narrow as the tape.” 

What ends are to be gained by fostering industrial edu- 
cation? These are numerous. I can mention but a few. 

1. Give the f-rmer or mechanic more-knowledge of his 
business and he will produce more with a given amount 
of labor. The raw material he produces can thus be 
furmshed chesper to the manufacture, and in the end 
all classes will get more of the material comforts of life 
trom a given expenditure of human labor. 

No one but those who have given special atiention to 
the subject cu be fully realize the enormous increas in 
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human comforts brought in by our modern civilization. 
In the fifteenth century, when a piece of land was sold, 
whoever had it rented lost his crop, which went with the 
land. Recall the condition of farming in Great Britain 
when a law had to be passed requiring a farmer to sow at 
ieast one bushel of wheat ; or one torbidding him to draw 
the plow by fastening it to his horse’s tail, or an enact- 
ment making it a penal offence for a man to plow with an 
implement which he had mot made. Imagine the amount 
of human toil saved by the introduction of wind, water, 
and steam power. What an enormous amount of human 
it must have required to grind the grain of a great nation 
by hand mills. And yet these i..provements are com. 
paratively modern. 

But the point to be specially noted is that all improve- 
ments in the condition ot working men have been pro 
duced by and contempo with a correspocding ad. 
vance in intelligence among them. 

2. A great saving will result from the diffusion of in- 
dustrial training. 

A very moderate knowledge of the simpler principles of 
mechanics, as applied to farm machinery, universally dif- 
fused among farmers would save us hundreds of thousands 
of dollars every year in the diminished wear and tear of 
farm implements and machinery. Ignorance on the part 
of those who use machinery shortens the liretime of our 
farm in.plements ana machinery fully one-half. 

Again, there are many boys of a practical turn of mind 
who do not relish the abstractions to which they are now 
confined at a school, and who on this account leaves as 
soon as possible. Many of these might become admirable 
scholars, expert workers, and ueeful men, if they could be 
educated in a well managed industrial school. Such boys 
can be reached only through the activities. Awaken 
their intelligence through active labor, and you will find 
them seize upon knowledge presented through this chan- 
nel with avidity, when the same presented in the or- 
dinary abstract orm would be treated with indifference. 

How may industrial education be promoted ? 

1, By arousing the public to a seuse of its importance, 
and by disseminating just views of its character and re- 
sults, 

2. By making certain changes and improvements in the 
kind of education furnished in our public schools. 

The term industrial education, as has been said, is used 
to mean two different things; irst—Training in the 
manual arts, which make up some trade—that is, learning 
a trade. European trade schools are frequently referred 
to as one form of industrial education. Secund—Instruc- 
tion in such kinds of knowledge as fit tor the intelligent 
acquirement and successful pursuit of some industrial cal- 
ling.— Nebraska Schoul Report, 








Educational Statistics. 


We give the latest figures of the schoo] population, 
number of pupils and number of teachers in the leading 
countries of the earth. 





School 
Countries. Population. 





14,962,836 
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United States. 
Austria. 

England and Wales. 
France. 
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Tue observatory founded at Nice by the banker, bis- 
choffshem, ot Paris, is to be a magnificent affair, costing 
in all some $400,000. It is situated sume two or three 
miles northeast of the city, atan elevation of 1,200 feet 
above the sea, More than 250 workmen are raid (by 
Nature) to be at present busy on the buildings. There 
will be two equatorials and several acoessory instruments. 
The great equatorial will rank among the largest in ex 
istence, as it is to be 76 centimeters (29.92 inches) in 
diameter and 18 meters (59 teet) m focal length. The 
dome to contain it is to be 72 feet in diameter. The only 
rivals will be the 30 inch telescope of Pulkowa and the 
36-inch of the Lick Observatory. The glass is to be made 
by the brothers Henry, of Paris, None of these enormous 


lenses, however, are yet constructed. The only actually ex- 
isting lenses exceeding 20 inches in diameter are the 26- 
inch Washington and McOormick objectives and the 23- 
inch ebject-glass just completed for the Princeton tele- 
scope, all three bv Clark; and the 24-inch Newhall tele- 
scope, by Cooke. The 27-inch ielescope for Vienna, 
makirg by Grubb, was to have been ready some months 
ago; but we bear nothing of it lately. 





Educate the People. 


Good educational reading should be in the hands of the 
people, and especially of those who have influence in our 
sccial, educational, and public affairs. Much of the wrong 
public sentiment relating to school affairs, and of bad and 
even wicked legislation thereon, is the result of ignorance 
rather chan willfulness. We venture the assertion that 
the majority even of our school officers throughout the 
country are not readers, even occasionally, of any sort of 
educational literature. Scatter light not only among 
teachers, ‘but among school managers, and all officials, par- 
ents, and all good people, and the educational world will 
move into clearer li,ht with an open vision. 

One great weakness in our educational system is the al- 
most total lack of general intelligent interest in the work 
of the schools, In Germany, which confessedly leads the 
world in the effectiveness of her common-school system, 
the business men, professional and official men, all acquaint 
themselves with all the details of the educational system. 
To be ignorant of the school system of the city in wh'ch 
one lives is to be behind the age. Here it is quite the re- 
verse. The daily papers have editorials upon every shade 
ot politics; of every new railroad, insurance, or financial 
scheme ; of every trifling event in England, Ireland, or 
Turkey ; of every unimportant denominational and relig- 
10u8 movement; but rarely does the average daily hint 
editorially at the great school interesis, and its local refer- 
ence is usually confined to the announcement that some 
faithful teacher has chastised a rebellious boy. No other 
department of public life has such just cause to interest 
the public as the schools, About one-third of the public 
money raised by taxation, for the current expenses of the 
cities aud towns, is applied to schools; nearly every 
household is, for a period ranging rom ten to thirty years, 
interlinked in its daily association with the school; every 
man and woman in the community received the tounda- 
tion of his capital of intellectual culture in the public 
schools; the very root idea of the permanency of any 
government is in the public school. Why, then, should 
not our business-men, our professional men,—our homes 
know what is going on in the educatioual world,—give 
some time and thought to the drift of things in the public 
schools? The teachers’ journals discuss all these questions, 
but their articles are written and read almost wholly by 
teachers, and however valuable the work, it does not tend 
to arouse the public thought as it should be aroused upon 
this question. But there is, of late, a manifest wakening, 
and we think the time is at hand when the average busi- 
ness-man will feel called upon to read of these subjects 
understandingly, giving to the most vital pbuse of our life 
his best thoughts. 


An American School-Girl Abroad. 


An American girl's first year at a German or any 
foreign schoo] is a must trying ordeal. In the morning 
she will rise at half past five or six o'clock. After a 
hurried toilette by dim candle-light she proceeds, with a 
procession of sleepy companions, through cold passages 
and rooms—for at that hour no fire in the house is lighted 
—to the lavatory. This is a long room, with either a 
stone or a bare wooden floor, down the centre of which 
is a row of unpainted wooden wash-stands, with tin 
pitchers and the plainest of furniture. Here what an 
American would call a very superficial washing of face 
and hands is indulged in, in cold water, and not a very 
lavish supply of that, for it all must be carried through 
the bouse by hand. After this unsatisfactory climax to 
one’s toilette come two hours of hard study before a 
breakfast of a bowl of coffee and a huge square of black 
bread. Then after tour hours more of study and recitation 
comes a bountiful dinner, very simply served. 

This discipline of German schools is exceedingly severe, 
and between it and the trials of indigestion, homesickness, 
and learning the lessons in a foreign tongue, one sym- 
pathizes sincerely with the walls that go up from American 
school-girls during their first year abroad. After the strug- 








gle of being “finished” is successfully ended, however, the 





American student has the gratification of feeling that in 
music, literature, and the languages she has been thorough- 
ly taught, and has had many compensations for the sac- 
rifice of personal comfort and cleanliness. 

Sewing is considered one of the most important branches 
of @ young lady’s education, and the feats accomplished by 
German girls with their needle are almost as incredible as 
they are useless. 

Every variety of fine lace and fancy work is taught at 
school as an indispensable accomplishment. Not only 
darning on damask in the pattern of the cloth, but em- 
broidery on fine linen, where the treads of the material are 
counted instead of using canvas. Time and eyesight seem 
of no vilue if by the sacrifice of one or both an elaborate 
piece of handiwork is the result. 

After the comforte and luxurious habits of home cease 
to be missed, and the diet and discipline become matters 
of little or no effort, then our American girl abroad be- 
gins to appreciate the advantages and bright side of her 
situation. 

She will certainly acquire in a German school a fond- 
ness for study that will cling te ber for life, so that when 
she bids adieu te the regular routine of school life, so far 
from feeling, as so many of our American graduates do, 
that their “education is finished,” she will understand and 
appreciate that in the school-room one simply learns how 
to study. Besides, oer foreign experiences and contact 
with tlie world even in this small degree will tend to 
broaden her views, and act as a safeguard against the 
pitiable malady of youthful pedantry. Unfortunately the 
German high scho Is are not open to girls, conse- 
quently they must depend either on governesses or the 
select schools, 

The children ef the nobility, unless sent to convent 
schools, are educated by the former system; therefore 
the select schools for girls are principally patronized 
by foreigners and the daughters of what is known abroad 
as the middle class, which consists of professional and 
scientific men and the better class of manulacturers, The 
prices vary from one hundred to four hundred dollars per 
annum. Extras, which at American schools mount up to 
fabulous sums, are ridiculously cheap at foreign ones. 
Music, drawing, and lessons in the languages can be had 
of the best masters for twenty to forty cents per lesson. 
At many of the best private echools the principal travels 
with the foreign pupils during the vacation, sometimes 
taking them on delightful pedestrian excursions, which is 
as great a benefit as it is a pleasure. 





An Inorpent mm Sonoor,—The teacher should never fail 
to leave a way open for repentance and restitution. To 
illustrate : Fourteen dollars, in bank bills, had been taken 
from the crawer in a teacher's office. It was fully believed 
that one of the boys, whe had been in the school and fam- 
ily for some time, was the guilty party. Two things were 
now to be done, viz., to convict the guilty and punish the 
crime. To this end the facts of the case were made public. 
The nature and criminality ot pilferrng were explained; 
the probability of convicting the offender was urged, and 
the disgrace and mortification of friends when the facts 
should be exposed were classed among the sad consequen- 
ces of the act. It was presumed,that the crime was com- 
mitted in a thoughtless moment and that the boy would 
be glad to restore the money if he had opportunity, and 
this was earnestly recommended. 

The next morning, when the school assembled for pray- 
ers, the lost money was found carefully folded between the 
leaves of the teacher’s Bible. As he cast his eyes upon 
the school before him, the guilt of the boy was so mani- 
test upon, his countenance and in his actions that there 
could be no longerjany doubt asjto his identity. 

The teacher now took occasivn to commend the noble 
act of restitution, and spoke of the propriety of placing 
the stolen money in the Bible—thus correcting conscience 
by the great standard of right and duty, and fiaally allud- 
ed tothe happy consequences if the boy should never 
again yield to such temptations. 

The matter was here dropped, but the sequel has been 
written, The lad, though a pilferer, as his futher said, from 
his early childhood, was never known to repeat the act. 
When he left school he took an important position as clerk 
was afterwards partner in business and is now (twenty- 
five years sfterwards) a successful business man in one of 
our New England cities.— Oreutt's Teacher's Manual. 





Forrwicut comes from the Anglo-Saxons, who counted 
time by the night, and means fourteenth night. 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS. 
Cause and Effect, 





On Centre street, in New York city, isa gloomy prison 
called “‘The Tombs,” because built in Egyptian archi- 
tecture. Here are criminals both young and old; here 
are pickpockets and murderers. In one of the rooms the 
judge sits, and on his right is aclerk. In one corner is 
an enclosure made with a stout iron grating ; it contains 
those accused of wrong doing ; they are brought out one 
by one before the judge, and if found guilty, are either 
sent to be tried by the court or to the “Island ”—that is, 
the city work-house. 

Looking through the iron gra‘ing the other day I saw 
a young man abvut twenty yearsof age. He did not 
look like a hardened criminal, and I wondered why he 
was there. 

“What brings you here, young man ?” said the police- 
man. 

He was too overcome with shame to reply. 

** Not minding your parents, I'll be bound ; that’s what 
brings the young fellows here nine times out of ten.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “I did not mind my father. I went 
out nights and I got among bad, young men. They dress- 
ed well and I thought them respectable, but they were 
not.” 


“They were idle fellows, I'll warrant,” broke in the 
policeman. 

“Yes, they had no work and wanted money for segars 
and to go to the theater, and they came to the store 
where I was a clerk, and I let them have some from the 
—" They always promised to return it the next 

y-” 

“Your mother did not know what sort of fellows you 
were going with ?” 

‘No, I went out with them in the evening—” 

‘* And told her you were somewhere else than in beer- 
saloons with those scamps ?” 

** Yes, I deceived my parents, and here I am.” 

‘How much did you take from your employer ?” 

“‘ About thirty dollars—and they say I will be sent to 
State Prison fora year. Oh! how I wish I had minded 
my father and mother !” 

Here a man and woman came towards the place where 
we werestanding. They were his parents. His mother 
wept over him. She had brought him up well ; she had 
nursed him in sickness; she had mended his clothes ; 
she had cooked his food and every way tried to have him 
grow up to a vigorous and noble manhood, And here 
she saw him among the worst criminals of the city! It 
was indeed a sad scene! All her work had been in vain. 

In a little while the young man’s name was called, and 
weds ay before the bar. The judge looked sharply at 

“What is the charge? Taking his employer's money? 
That is bad. Bad company, I suppose? This your father 
and mother? Well, I’m sorry for them.” 

The trial was soon over. He was soon on his way to 
the penitentiary. Gloomy walls of stone, iron doors, no 
companionship, no opportunity to speak to a fellow be- 
ing—and all because he went with evil companions. 

Bad company! Yes, that is the way a young man 
gets into trouble. How will one know bad company? 
Not by clothing, certainly. Do your companions drink 
liquor, do they swear, gamble, break the Sabbath? Are 
they idle? Do they speak slightingly of their parents? 

Look carefully at your companions. “A man is known 
by the company he keeps.” Do not think you can go with 
bad companions and not become bad. You will soon be 
as bad as the rest and probably worse than them all. In 
the case just referred to, the new comer was the first to 
fall into the clutches of justice, 





Cold Winters, 


The winter of 1880-81, will be long remembered in this 
country forits severity. Especially in the west the people 
have suffered. The first snow fell in October and from 
that time more than sixty heavy storms are recorded. 
The snow has been from six to fifteen feet deep on the 
level. In Dakota, a man to help his neighbors took 





them into his house, but lacking fuel was obliged to cut |; 


up their houses into stove-wood, and finally to burn the 
entire furniture, the bedsteads, trunks, bureaus and 
children’s toys. In other places the people burned their 
hay and corn and the cattle perished by the thousand. 
Many rail-roads were obliged to stop running; it being 
impossible to keep the tracks clear of the snow. 

In history we learn that in 401 A. D. the Black Sea was 
frozen over, and again in 768. The Danube was frozen 
over so that armies crossed it in 462, and again in 822, 
and in 1296 it was frozen to the very bottom and so re- 
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mained for a long time. In 1460 it was again frozen, 
and in 1776 it had ice on it five feet thick. The Adriatic 
Sea was frozen over at its northern part in 860 and in 
1234 wagons crossed on it to Venice, and again in 1594 
the same thing happened. The River Po, Elbe, Seine 
and Rhine have been frozen over several times. 

The year 1292 was so cold that ice formed between 
Denmark and Norway, and people crossed on it for 
several weeks. In 1468 a war was in progress in Hol- 
land, and it was so cold that the wine was cut in pieces 
with hatchets. The same thing took place in 1544. In 
1664 the Thames become almost solid with ice, and the 
birds nearly all perished. In 1684 the Thames was used 
for a street ; the coaches and wagons drove along on the 
ice for a long; time. 

The year 1708 was known for many years as the “cold 
winter.” All the rivers and lakes of Europe were frozen 
and even the sea for several miles from the shore was 
covered with ice. The ground was frozen nine to ten 
feet deep in many places. The birds and beasts were 
dead in the fields and men perished by the thousands in 
their houses. In the south of France the wine planta- 
tions were almost destroyed. The Adriatic Sea was 
frozen, and even the Mediterranean about Genoa was 
covered with ice. The citron and orange groves suf- 
fered extremely in Italy, and in France the olives were 
killed. Wolves became so troublesome that they came 
into the towns and even the cities. The trees split with 
a great noise. Wine casks in the cellars burst. Business 
was suspended for nearly two months, and the spring 
was so delayed that the people feared it would never re- 
turn. It was a long time before the losses occasioned by 
this severe season were made up. 

In 1716 people crossed from Denmark to Sweden on 
the ice. The Thames was again frozen over, and to make 
things lively, great fairs were held on the ice. Portugul 
suffered greatly in 1744. The snow fell to the depth of 
twenty-three feet. The winters of both 1754 and 1755 
are stated to have been very severe in England. Strong 
ale froze in a few moments when exposed to the air in a 
glass ; the lakes and rivers were frozen and great suffer- 
ing was experienced by the poor. In 1775 the winter 
was very cold and the soldiers in this country suffered 
greatly. The year 1812 was very cold in Russia, Napo- 
leon’s grand army was annihilated by the snow and ice 
more than by the enemy. 

Many conjectures have been made to account for the 
great variation of temperature, on the earth. It is 
generally believed that the fire in the sun, so to speak, 
“gets low.” Some years there are many spots seen in 
the sun, and then there are frosts in the the summer 
and snow and ice in the winter. 





What are Patents ? 





It is very common to see upon articles which one buys 
in the shops a little stamp like this: Pat. 1861. Pat. 1870. 
This means that the thing was patented in the year 
named. All the time ingenious men are busy inventing 
new machines and contrivances of every kind. By these 
inventions business is done easier, faster and cheaper. 
For example, there is a new machine called a type- 


writer. It looks like a sewing-machine and plays like af 


piano-forte, It will write a letter or copy a paper in 
about half the time that one could do the work with pen 
and ink, and will make beautiful printed letters in doing 
it. Almost all the new inventions are patented at Wash- 
ington. The law is that whoever has made a new and 
useful contrivance of almost any kind may send a writ- 
ten description of it, with drawings and sometimes a 
model or a specimen, to Washington, and may have a 
certificate saying that nobody shall make that thing 
without his leave for seventeen years. This is what is 
meant by saying that an article is patented. It means, 
it was invented by some one within the last seventeen 





Hard Work. 

This is what some great persons have to say upon hard 
work: 

“What is your®’secret of success?” asked a lady of 
Turner, the distinguished painter. He replied, ‘I 
have no secret madam, but hard work.” 

Said Dr. Arnold: “The difference between one boy 
and another is not so much in talent as in energy.” 

“Nothing,” said Reynolds, ‘‘is denied well-directed 
labor, and nothing is to be attained without it.” 

‘Excellence in any department,” said Johnson, 
**can be obtained only in the labor of a life-time; and 
it is not to be purchased at a lesser price.” 

“There is but one method,” said Sidney Smith, 
‘*and that is hard labor; and a man that will not pay 
that price for distinction had better at once devote 
himself to the pursuit of the fox.” 

“Step by? step,” reads the French proverb, ‘one 
goes very far,” 

“Nothing,” said Mirabeau, ‘“‘is impossible to the 
man who can will. Is that necessary? Then it shall be 
This is the only law of success.” 

‘* Have you ever entered a cottage, ever traveled in a 
coach, ever talked with a peasant in the field, or loitered 
with the mechanic at the loom?’ asked Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lyton, “and not found that each of those men 
had a talent that you had not, knew something that you 
did not? The most useless creature that ever yawned 
at a club, or counted the vermin on rags, underthe sun 
of Calabria, has no excuse for want of intellect. What 
men want is, not talent, it is purpose; in other words, 
not the power to achieve, but the will to labor. I believe 
that labor, judiciously and continuously applied, be- 
comes genius.” 
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What to Read. 


The teacher must have a library. This is the first com- 
mandment as to his purchases. If he has a small salary, 
he must have a library—but it will be less in size than 
if he has an ample sam. Here are the names of some books 
he must own : 





Bible. Selection from the Pvets. 
Dictionary. Cyclopedia. 
Shakespeare. Cyclopedia of Eng. Literature. 


Biographical Dictionary. History of Art. 

Universal History. Works on Education. 

History of America. Various text-books. 

This is not a large list ; it is not intended to be com- 
plete ; it isa nucleus. It is a starting point. 

Lumrvovs Parnt.—The discovery of this remarkable 
substance has attracted very much attention abroad. F. 
W.Devoe & Co., the extensive manufacturers and import- 
ers of paints and artists’ materiala, corner of Fulton and 
William streets, have arranged an exhibition each day 
from 11 to 12 a.m and from lto4 p.m. A darkened room 
is used and the visitor sees, let down from the ceiling, a 
sign on which letters are traced in vivid characters in vio- 
let, next a piece of canvas a yard square ; this illuminates 
the room almost{enough to enable reading ; then a plaster 
figure is uncovered and it gleams with a singularly beau- 
tiful purple ligat. One can hardly believe but that there 
is a light within the figure ; it seems to be pure alabaster. 
The paint is made by using sulphide of calcium. If it is 
protected fiom the weather it is likely to be permanent. 

On Monday evenimg Dr. Henry Morton lectured on 
“ Optical phosphorus” before the New York Academy ot 
Sciences, exhibiting the luminous point. 

The exhibition by Mr. Devoe has brought together many 
men of science. In an album are found the names of Peter 
Cooper, Profs. Morton and Silliman, Rogers, Dr. Mott and 
Vanderweyde, Edison aud Josh Billings, also testify to the 
wonderful character o: the discovery. 








Pedantry prides herself on being wrong by rules, while 
common-sense is contented to be right without them. The 
former would rather stumble in jollowing the dead than 
walk upright by the profane assistance of the living. She 
worships tbe mouldering mummies of antiquity, and her 
will »s that they should not be buried but embalmed. 
She would have truth herself bow to the authority of 
great names, while common-sense would have great 
names bow to the authority of truth, Folly disgusts us 
less by her ignorance than pedantry by ber learning, since 
she mistakes the nonage of things for their virility ; and 
her creed is, that darkness is increased by the accession 
of light, that the world grows younger by age, and that 
knowledge and experience are dimint by a constant 
and uninterrupted accumulation —Cotrton. 
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Injurious Habits and Postures of Chil- 
dren. 

1. The carrying of children on one side, 
on the arm, by nurses, is improper, as it 
frequently occasions defects mm, form and 
growth. 2. Lying on the back is the best 
position inthe earlier years, as it meets all 
the requirements of health. 3. In raising 
itself up and in learning to walk the: child 
should be left to its own strength or should 
at most only be assisted as it may have need. 
Evefy premature attempt to walk may 
ocrasion curvature of the spine and of the 
bones of the feet ; and all artificial supports, 
as go carts, belts, etc., are injurious. 4. 
Carrying heavy articies,fsuch’as school satch- 
els, smaller children, etc., on one side in- 
stead of upon the back should be avoided. 
Neither should girls that are not full grown 
sew with thread that is too long, embroider 
on frames nor engage in-similar occupations:- 
5. All the limbs of a child should be uni- 
formly exercised. Neglect of the left arm 
or of the left nand or of the left side in 
general will render one side high shouldered, 
6. Improper positions, as standing on one 
foot with the other foot barely"in contact 
with the floor, by which the body is con- 
strained into a slovenly, iclined position, 
occasion cnrvature of the spine. 7. Coats, 
jackets, and garmerts of all kinds should be 
wide enough across the chest andin the 
armholes. The garments of girls should not 
be*cut so low that the shoulder sea:o slips 
downfover the shoulder, thus producing a 
feeling of discomiort, and as a, consequence 
a continual unequal working, of the shoul- 
ders back and forth, as well as upward, 
which gives rise to bad habits of carriage. 
Corsets are under all circumstances attend- 
ed with danger to the development of girls, 
as also high heels.on shoes. 8. Bodily ex- 
ercise, as skating, swimming and above all 
gymnastics, neu‘ralizes many evil influences 
upon the body and imparts beauty ot form 
as well as strength. Walking on stilts for 
example is peculiarly effective for correcting 
defects of carriage resulting from weakness 
of the upper dorsal muscles as stooping of 
the shoulders and turning of the toes in- 
ward, 

The following suggestions relate more 
particularly tofthe position in writing, etc., 
at the desk in school, or tLe work-table at 
home. 1. The vertical distance of the inner 
edge of the table from the surface of the 
bench or chair'should be adjusted to the dis- 
tance of the elbows of the individual from 
the surface of the seat. It a chair must be 
made high enough to meet this requirement 
by something placed beneath, care should 
be taken that the seat does not slope. 2. 
The edge ot the bench or chair should pro- 
ject about two inches beyond the front or 
inner edge of the table or desk, 3. The 
height of the seat must be determined by 
the length of the lower part of the leg of 
the individual. The feet should rest entirely 
and comfortably on the floor or footstvol, 
and the thigh should rest horizontally upon 
the seat. It is very injurious to allow the 
lower part of the leg to hang unsupported, 
4. The breadth or depth of the seat should 
be such that nearly the whole of the thigh 
may be supported, and the rear edge shuuld 
be about three-quarters of an inch lower 
than the front edge. 5. Every seat should 
be supplied with a back, which, under all 
circumstances, should support the loins, and 
permit and inclination backward above. 
Straight backs, whether perpendicular or in- 
clined, are objectionable. Backs should be 
universally attached to benches in schools, 
churches, and manufactories. 6, The space 
between the back and the inner edge of the 
table, in'‘writing or working, must, as a rule. 
be so narrow that the loins need not be with- 
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drawn from the back ; andthe order to “sit 
back” is one of the most important to the 
child whilst writing, if the first and fifth re- 
quirements are met. 7. The table for writing 
must have sufficient breadth, and inclination 
of 1 to 7, to afford the correct angle of sight, 
Round tables are very objectionable. 8. 
The correct position in writing, according to 
tue preceding, is controlled by the following 
rules: (a) The position of the upper part of 
the body should be erect, with its support 
in the spinal column, which rests at the 
loins upon the back of the seat, and in no 
case should the body be supported by the 
elbows resting upon the table; (b) the up- 
per part of the body should be placed 
square in front of the table, so that a line 
joining the two shoulders may be parallel 
to the edge; (c) both fore-arms should rest 
upon the table nearly to the elbows, and 
should not be far from the body, so that the 
upper portions of the arms may be nearly 
perpendicular ; if but one elbow rests upon 
the table, and the shoulders are not in a 
line parallel to the edge of the table, the 
position is a*crooked one, and may produce 
lateral. curvature of the spine; (d) the head 
should not be bent down, but the neck 
should be simply geatly inclined; (e) the 
chest should not press against the edge of 
the table, but should be removed an inch or 
two from it; (f) the body should not slip 
forward on the seat ; if the precautions d, e, 
and f are disregarded, defective develop- 
ment of the chest will be caused by the 
curving of the back, and near sightedness 
by the bending down of the head; (g) the 
writing-paper, as well as all articles of work 
upon the table, should always lie straight in 
front; (A) the light should fall upon the 
writing paper from the lett.—San. Journal. 





It may surprise some of the young read- 
ers of St. Nicholas, who are enjoying the 
rollicking fun of the serial for boys, 
“Phaeton Rogers,” now {being published in 
that. magazine, to know that its author, Mr. 
Rossiter Johnson, is most of the time en- 
gaged in the staid work of editing the 
“American Cyclopedia” He is already 
well known among older people as the 
editor and originator of the “ Little Classic’ 
series, end the: 


author] of some edmirable| 


Leoparps in PaY ror Learninc.—Edward 
8S. Morris, a philanthropic gentleman in 
Philadelpbia, tells this remarkable story : 
Tt was at sunset one beautiful Sabbath day, 


Monrovia, waiting for my boat to take me 
out to the anchored vessel at sea. A little 
native boy came to me bowing low but with 
his cyes firmly fixed upon me.. I; said, 
“What do you want?” In. broken, dis. 
jointed English—the best the little fellow 
could utter—and pointing out to the ship he 
said, *‘ You God-man take me big America, 
big ship.” “ What for?” I asked. He 
answered, “ Me learn big English you.” 

In consequence of my then enervated 
condition, resulting from overwork, I was 
forced to say no t» the little fellow, TI said 
it not harshly, but in mild and gentle ac- 
cents; whereupon he immediately drew 
from the folds of a cloth around him two 
little leopards, alive, with unopened eyes, 
and presenting them said, ‘ Me give him ; 
you take me big America, big ship, learn 
big English.” Think ot it, the mother leop- 
ard must to his knowledge have been near 
when he captured her _ kittens: still that 
hungry, thirsting child risked his lite to 
earn a passage to America solely to gain an 
education. 

This little boy could have obtained as his 
passage money—without any such risk of 
life—a parrot or a beautiful gazelle, the 
tusk of an elephant or large earrings of pure 
African gold ; but no, he wanted to con- 
vince me at the beginning not only of his 
bravery, but of his burning desire for edu- 
cation—for “big English,” as ue called it. I 
have no words to tell you oi my feelings so 
unexpectedly brought into action. I only 
know that there and then I resolved myself 
into a life long committee of one, with power 
to act, promising to leave no*hing undone to 
practically answer the cry of that little 
boy. 

How many bcys in America would do as 


much to get an education ? Such a’ story 
should make their blood tingle. 


Ir would be very unfortunate if there 
was no other road to heaven but through 
hell. Yet this dangerous and impracticable 
road has been attempted by all those pri 

doue 





evil in 


. . — 


as I stood for the last time on the beach at | 








potentates and statesmen who ha 
order that good might come.—Cec1- 
Seem, voted blvorfe atasisg ‘-or < Ms sc 








Little Voices. 
When the western sun is sinking, 
And the timid stars are blinking, 
And the sheep bells’ distant clinking, 
Tune the evening air; 
Children’s voices gaily ringing, 
Shouting, laughing, talking, singing, 
Ride the balmy breezes, flinging 
Music, sweet and rare. 
When the winter fires are gleaming, 
And the ruddy cheeks are beaming, 
And the hollied rooms are teeming 
With the radiance bright ; 
Lordly roof and cottage rafter 
Echo back the merry laughter 
Of the happy children after 
Every new delight. 
Richly sweet, and sweetly pleasant, 
Ringing out the past and present, 
Comes the voice of lord and peasant, 
Merrily and clear ; 
We forget awhile the madness 
Of our dreaming and our sadness, 
And rejoice with them in gladness, 
' Losing every fear. 
Mid the summer’s fragrant breezes, 
When the chill of winter seizes 
Every verdant gem, and freezes 
Every pool and stream : 
Come the children’s voices ringing, 
Ever fresh and ever bringing 
Joy to sorrow, sweetly flinging 
Over us a dream. 
Little merry voices swelling 
Round about our childhood’s dwelling, 
Frank and fearless, fondly telling 
Of the happy yore ; 
And we bless the children’s laughter, 
Echoed from the dome and rafter, 
And their little voices after 
Love them more and more ! 


”— 





Fusion or Meraus sy Hurorrierry.—M. 
Imbert describes Siemen's method of fusing 
large metallic masses by means of electricity. 
He uses a plumbago crucible, surrounded 
by a thick refractory wall, the cover -being 
traversed by a carbon rod of 20 millimeters 
(0.79 inch) diameter. This rod is suspended 
by one of the arms of abalance beam, the 
other. arm carrying a cylinder of soft iron 
sliding freely in a solenoid and plunging 
into a liquid in order to moderate the oscil- 
lations which might arise from sudden vari- 
ations of current. In one experiment 500 
grammes (1.102 pounds) were melted into a 
compact ingot in four and one half minutes. 
In melting large quantities the electrical 
method is rather more than twice as costly 
as the ordinary furnace, but for the fusion 
of precious or refractory metals, for chemical 
purposes and for other applications where 
the question of economy is secondary the 
new method is very convenient and practi- 
cal. In melting small quantities it may 
even prove economical. 





Arrioa.—Into the town of Timbvctoo, 
situated on the Niger River, back from the 
coast ‘near two thousand miles, there come 
every day as many as five thousand camels 
loaded with the products of the country. 
The soil of this whole Niger Valley is fer- 
tile. It produces coffee, sugar, cotton, the 
palm tree,"rrom which palm oil is made, the 
lime and indigo plant; Mr. Edward S 
Morris, a philanthropist of Philadelphia, de- 
clares Liberia’a wondertul country. In the 
course of his lecture be held up a piece of 
steel, six inches long, made from a lump © 
steel ore which he picked up in the streets 
of Monrovia. A blacksmith in Norristown 
hammered out this steel directly from tle 
ore. We have no such ore in our courtry. 
The mountains of the Niger Valley abound 
in it. The aim of Mr. Morris is to provide 
the means for the education of these people 
in the industrial arts, and to teach them 
make for themselves’ happy Christian 
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1—Cello. 
2—Melodia. 
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i! DEALILD iparnton 


oe “BEETHOVEN” NEW STYLE No. 9,000 


on PARGEST “FACT ORY IN THE WORLD 


French Horn Piccolo, 
ap Deapet Maceetiqes, Harp Moline, Grand Expressione Vox Humana, Vox Jubilante and 
3—Clarebelila. 
4—Manual Sub-Base. 
5—Beourdon. 
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oa} ORGANS, 


Organ the world has ever seen. My success in the past heving been so mite nding I feel 


my customers, hence this unparalleled offer, I have now the 


. extortionate profits, misdiemen and sqents, manutetaring 
being sure of selling thousands of this ivains cele ten aaah Te Tedfer 
more musical effects, 


wer, more and the most 
book apa’ mmasié’ boxed anti delivered on board the cars here, for only 


q YOU CAN TEST IT IN YOUR OWN HOME, FREE OF SENSaeR, FOR ONE werk 
Gh euitains SY Stops, 5 Dusn wee, 30 Su ote, of Tongue 


Reeds, as follo 

tone, Saxaphone,.. “s feet 

Voix Celeste, 8 feet tone, 
Viola Dolce, 4 feet tone, 
8 feet tone, Vioelina,..... & feet tone, 
8 feet tone, 4 feet tone, 
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SPECIFICATION OF STOP WORK, 27 IN ALL. 
a 2 Segseriame. 19—Vox Jubilante. 


Zoline. 
13—Vox Humana. 


Piccolo. 

21—Coupler Harmonique. 
22—Orchestral Forte. 
23—Grand Organ Knee Stop. 
24—Right Knee Stop. 
HR Tey Valve Stop. 

ht Duplex Damper. 
are Duplex Damper. 





New Patent Adjustable Stop Action. In this 


15—Dulciana. 
16—Clarionet. 
17—Votx Celeste. 
18—Vioclina. 
28, 
action the ry state of perfection attainable. The case 








Beeth Organ is a design of rare beauty, and is simply un- 
} DULCIANA. __} | rivaled at the price offered. Beautiful Lamp Stands suitable for a lam 





a DIAPASON. 
Pal 


at night or wase of flowers by aay. It is of solid walnut wi 
extra large fancy top decorated with original designs in fret work. 
for music, book rack, music holder of chaste design, carved 
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for moving paneled sliding fall with lock; the whole being deco- 
rated with we Designs in Geld. ~ 


© above beautiful Organ was never equaled in the 


; VOIX CELESTE. 
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PLEASE POST IN A CONSPICUOUS PLACE. 





ef the organ trade for Excellence in every fea- 
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Plan of Reedboard, entirely original 


order 
4), COME TO WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY, AND SELECT AN ORGAN IN PERSON. 
You will be afforded an eeeeees Tene everything ind satisfy yourself in every particular, Beware !—I un- 


y Pik r ; Breen hatealvehy erdeoed. countermand yoy ae 


style and best music combined. Rem 
Letter. 
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for Organs they sell. ay As) ay nee nay’ causes 
Thousands are 


ture. Order direct from this advertisement, as I positively 
will not deviate from price, $GO, Cash Orders take preference on 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY WELCOME. 


other parties, not to do it. Order only the latest and best of all Organs, 
be too late yet. An Organ lasts a lifetime, get only the latest 
Office Money Order, Express Prepaid, Bank Draft or 
Money refunded and ht charges paid if all is mot as represented. It is 
the nerve to reduce the price of Pianos and Organs, in EMD of 
should remember this and patronize the original not the imifator. REMEME 
low, Ican beat it WEIGH THESE WORDS CAREFULLY..-I dare no 
Sustabh econ test it. Agents invariably conceal defects and claim 
~y Ay to silence maligners and defamers. They invariably 
» my business has increased to such preportions that 
ry having ONE A AND A rea ATPASE ot SPACE within the walls of building, Olled with skilled 
the reason I can offer this an so low. I am now enlarging my fictory TO 


OVER DOUBLE ITs ‘ESENT SIZE. I should be gisf t have you come here and visit my establishment, 
az ORDER AT ONCE NOTHING SAVED BY LONC CORRESPONDENCE.“ 
LATEST ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT FREE. Address or call upon 





DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 





The School Journal. 


$2 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
Published Weekly. 
—_—0-—————. 


This was the first journal of education to come out weekly. Its aim is to be 
practical ; it presents the modern methods of teaching ; it has proved of extraordinary 
value in the discussion of school-room and class-room methods ; it estimates things 
suitable for its pages in proportion as they throw light on SUCCESSFUL TEACHING ; it 
advocates the improvement of the teachers as the only way to improve the schools ; 
it seeks as the first, foremost, and absolutely necessary thing to increase the PRoFESs 
SIONAL ability of the teacher, feeling sure that his Pay and PERMANENCE hang op 
that ; it forms in each year a volume of 600 to 800 pages, and thus becomes a real 


CYCLOPEDIA OF EDUCATION. 


The most influential papers and the “most prominent educators in the country 
commend it. 
“Itisone of the best educational journals.”"—| “No periodical exceeds it.”—Ex-Surr. (N. ¥ 
Appleton’s Monthly. City) S. 8. RanwpaLy, 
“ Replete with matters to interest.”"—N. Y. Sun.| “I heartily recommend it.”—Ex-Surr. N. ¥ 


“Is fill of interesting matter.""—W. ¥: Tribune |°o) Hamer Kipora. 
“ - “ Deserves the praise and support of the profes- 
OF SEES ES SE“. Temes sion.” —Puzs. Huwrer, N. Y. City Normal College 
* Cusntaiy a". ¥. Fieen, “ Tt meets my ideas of an educational paper.”’"— 
“The representative exponent.”—Home Jour-|Pror. WILLIAM F, PHELPS, Ex-Principal Winona 
nal. (Mian.) Normal School. 
“ An able advocate of School’ Reform.”—wW. Y.| “Isan excellent paper for teachers.”—Pror 
Commercial Advertiser. Wash. Hassruck, N.J. Normal Schools. 
“ Its editorials of a practical character are well] “Tt is able, fresh, lively, and practical.”—Pror 
written.—Pa. Sehool Journal. Epwarp Brooks, Millersville (Pa.) Normal 
“The best: publication in the world.”—w, ¥|°°O% 
State Ea. Journal. ("9 And 80 say thousand of others._gej 4] 


b. L, KELLOGG & Co, 
2I PARK PLACE N. Y. 
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SCHOLAR’S (COMPANION. 


Published Ionthiy. 


FIFTY CENTS A YEAR. 


This paper will promote 
SELF-EDUCATION, and 
SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 
It will encourage a SPIRIT OF INVESTIGATION, the accumulation of NEW IpEas, and 
inspire every reader with a desire to be BRIGHTER and BETTER. 

It is in fact, an Ideal School in which the pupils are the scholars. Questions are 
given out, the best auswers are announced, prizes are sent by mail each month, and 
at the end of the year. 

It has fresh dialogues and declamations, stories of school life, boyhood of eminent 
men, and a great variety of interesting and valuable materials suitable for 

SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
AND THE'*FAMILY CIRCLE. 

No teacher should fail to introduce it among his pupils, for it contains reading 
that will both INTEREST and EDUCATE them. Heretofore, the teacher has taught 
the pupil to read; and then he has read whatever comes handy, and too often he has 
been ruined by his power to read. Now, it is felt that the pupil must be assisted to 
employ aright this new power. He must be advised WHAT TO READ ; more than this, 
the proper reading must be put in his hands. George Washington went out with his 
hatchet and cut into the first thing he could find—and this proved ‘+o be his father’s 
cherry tree. Thus the pupil comes out of the school with the ability to read and 
seizes on the “ Red Rovers of the Prairies,” etc. 

Let the teacher then advise the pupil to read the beautiful, instructive, interest- 
ing and educating SCHOLAR’s COMPANION. 


It is cHEaP—fifty cents a year—making for the year an amount of reading equal 
to an book of 600 pages. 
Don y taken in many thousand school-rooms, and all express themselves as 


chers and ev where commend it, Rev. Drs. Deems 

Kiddie, Preaident unter, New York Tribune—in fact every 
—_ introduce it among your pupils, You will only be 
not have it You ought to encourage such an enterprise. You 


have seen ith deep regret that ; your pupils have seized upon vicious literature, and 
lamented that there was nothing to put in their hands. ere is just what they need. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 








21 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, 
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A Short Sea Voyage. 

There are many very ‘pleasant trips to be 
taken on the sea, with New York as the 
starting point. Perhaps none is more in- 
viting and available than to some part of 
the southern seaboard. The Old Dominion 
Steamship Line runs from New York to 
Norfolk and Richmond in Virginia, The 
boats are strongly built, well planned, well 
officered and run at good speed. They leave 
nsually at three o’clock iu the afternoon and 
passing New Jersey and Delaware enter 
Chesapeake Bay the next day, so that the 
voyage is a short one. Norfolk and Ports. 
mouth are touched at, and then the voyage 
up the James River is continued, passing 
City Point, and Richmond is reached the 
next day. 

There many very interesting incidents 
connected with such a voyage. The excel- 
lent arrangements on board ship fill the 
passenger with feelings of security. The 
attention of the officers is a feature that 
will be appreciated. The cabins are very 
handsomely fitted up. As a general thing, 
the ocean is not greatly disturbed, if it is, 
the sea-sickness is of short duration. You 
pass between Capes Charles and Henry and 
are soon in peaceful waters. 

Nortolk is a wonderfully thriving city; it 
exports cotton next to New Orleans in 
quantity. City Point is remarkable as being 
the great depot during the civil war. Rich- 
mond has many objects of interest; no stu- 
dent of history but will walk its streets with 
mingled feelings of awe, pleasure and sur- 
prise. 

This is not designed as fa descriptive ar- 
ticle, and so the historical features of the 
James River, Yorktown, Fortress Monroe, 
and a thousand other features are left un- 
touched. The teacher who goes southward 
will desire a pleasant and convenient route, 
and this the Old Dominion Steamship fur- 
nished. To reach Richmond, Raleigh, etc, 
it will be found the most direct and pleasant 
of all, 

The National Teachers’ Association will 
meet at Atlanta this year, and this line fur- 
nishes for these who go from the North the 


best of facilities. 
+e 


‘“Women Never Think.” 

If the crabbed old bachelor who uttered 
this sentiment could but witness the intense 
thought, deep study and thorough investi- 
gation of women in determining the best 
medicines to keep their families well, and 
would note their sagacity and wisdom in 
selecting Hop Bitters as the best, and demon- 
strating it by keeping their families in per- 

tual health, at a mere nominal expense, 

e would be forced to acknowledge that 
such sentiments are baseless and false.— 
Picayune. 

Lirrie Tarncs.—Springs are little things, 
but they are sources of large streams; a 
helm is a little thing, but it governs the 
course of a ship; a bridle-bit is a little 
thing, but we know its use and power; nails 
and pegs are little things, but they hold the 
parts of a large building together; a word, 
a look, a emile, a frown, are little things, 
but powerful for good orevil. Think of 
this, and mind the little things. Pay that 
little debt; if it is a promise, redeem it. 
You know not what important events may 
hang upon it. Keep ot word sacred ; 
keep it to the children ; will mark it 
sooner than any one rote and the effect will 
probably be as lasting as life. Mind little 


things. 





Troublesome Children, 

that are always wetting their beds ou * 
not to be scolded and punished for w 
they cannot help. They need a sitios 
having a tonic effect on the kidneys and, 
urinary organs, Such a medicine is Kidney- 
Wort. It has speci‘ic action, Do not tail 
to get it for them.—Hechange, 





SINGING. 


“VOCAL DEFECTS. 
Rooms oF 


ELOCUTION, 


R. ELLIOTT CLARKE, 





ORIGINATOR OF THE 


“Normal Method of Vocal Training,” 


AND AUTHOR of 
‘Clarke's Practical Vocal Drill,” 
‘The Human Voice in Song,” 
“The Speaking Voice,” 
‘The Cause & Cure of Stammering,” 


Normal Method of Vocal 
Training,” 


FOR SINGING, PUBLIC SPEAKING, READING 
AND THE CURE OF STAMMERING. 


“Clarke's 











SPECIALIST 


VOCAL TRAINING. 


The course occupies three months (two lessons per week.) 


TERMS: 


Pull Coursein Private, .. . . . 


in Classof 5Persons, . .« 
“ 10 “ * * 
15 “ e . 


10.00 “ 


Special Rates to Societies, Schools, and Church Classes. 
Special Class for Clergymen, Teachers and Ladies. 


1514 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


READING. 


STAMMERING, 


VOCAL IMPEDIMENTS. 











The Salvator for Invatias and the Aged. An 
Incomparable Aliment for the Crowth and 
Protection of infants and Children. 
A Superior Nutritive in Continued 
Fevers, and a Reliable Remedial 
Agent In all Diseases of the Stomach and 
Intestines. 


justly celebrated Di Dietetic Preparation, is, 
composition, principally the GLUTEN de- 
the WHITE FLINT 
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FOOD TOR THE GROWTH AND PROTECTION 
OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN, and for M 





SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


K Speseaaree rearven, Washingt INSTITUTE A 


v. C, 
sixth year of the ndergarten Norms rmal Class 
training of t nsx Oct. 16th. (Positions secured 
for those who are qualified) Teachers receive four 
of the twen- 


lectures oF week on ae — and - 
ty gifts ao id occn ergarten 8: 
‘art ol. and the ducatiogal 
ob. lessons and 
hers receive Sone 


sich montae Od 
ednesday a.ternoon lectures (t ne of eb yo 3 
lish education Ay os a dectre to img i rove mon Eg 
manne Improv 
‘ood hea! Mrs. Lonise Pollock, Eighth street, st 
.W., m7 Mies Susie Pollock, tit "Thirceeath ch street’ 
NW. a * Principals. 


ALN k's BUSINESS COLL CR, @ Bowery os 
Canal; “L” Station Ny cere om ped 
» 1813 Broadwa ay, Mth St ‘open 9 A.M., till 10 P.M. 
and taught Bécknoeps 


Ladies, Boys 
tal and higher Mathematics, Co! 
Englieh inches; Writing lessons 
Arithmetic and ws tapilinned quarterly, tay 
oackward persons ra advancedin ee 


Onin ing School. Genet Be CRMAL, ova with ry faculty, * thee 


il courses, one, two and three years respectively. 
copuonasel nder a state Trustees. This is the 
only Nonaal Schoo! iu the State, having a distinct Pro- 
fessional Course ang combined witb 
the most thoro academ ¢ instruction. Tuition = 
Prin. Worthing »t the lowest rates. Address Joum OepEn, 

orthington, Franklin  Co., 0. 
ACKARD’S BUSINESS CO: LEGE, bse 
Building, - Broadway, New York. This isa 
al school for business training, and is under the 
fws ~ Pt wb ot the founder and ae ghee Mr. 
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with Bryant aud Stratton, and is the aut author ot the Book 
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has made steady pr 


was f an 
lacking Sufficient Nourishment for their offspring. | weitiey ped pees 2 aha and now stands at the head ot 


Unlike these preparations made from animal or 
vinous matter, which are Mable to stimulate the 
brain and irritcte the digestive organs, it embraces 
in its el ti 
That which makes ‘strong Bone and Muscle. 
That which makes gc Fiesh and Biood. 
That which Is easy of Digestion--~- never 
constipating. That which is kind and 
friendly to the Brain, and that which 
acts as a preventive of those Intestinal 
Disorders incidontal to childhood. 

And, while it would be difficult to conceive of 








SECOND EDITION. 


School Management 


BY AMOS M. KELLOGG, A.M,, 


Editor of the BonooL JouRNAL, TEACHERS’ LysTITUTE, 
and ScHOLA k's COMPANION. 


Price 75 cts. post-paid. 
—o— 


This work takes up the most difficult of all school 
work, viz.: the government of a ‘school, and is filled 
with original and practical ideas on the subject. It is 
invaluable to the teacher who desires to improve his 
school. It has received the unqualified approval of 
eminent educators. It isa book that the teacher.can 
erewarnn A use, and has no untried theories to set forth 

to puzzle and bewilder the teacher. 


Prof. N. B. Henry, of the Cape Girardeau (Miss.) 
Normal School, writes : 


* Mr. KeLLoce—I am so well pleased with the matter 
it contains, and with the pointed and original manner 
in which it is treated, that I cannot help addressing you 
personally to congratulate you in giving the teacher 


the | adogi that'he can use * 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, New York. 








4 elegant; tee ogutze of study moet 
The rates of tuition have 
reduced. bad Longs | can enter at any tine 
Tuition per term of 12 wee! Call or send ton 
Praca! containing tull Lang 5. 8. PACKARD, 
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THE SUN FOR 1881,|% 


Everybody reads Taz Sux. In the editions of this 
newspaper throughout the year to come everybody will 
find: 

I, All the world's news, so presented that the reader 
will get the greatest amount of information with the 
least unprofitable expenditure of time and eyesight. 
THE Sun long ago discovered-the golden mean between 
redundant tullness and unsatisfectury brevity. 

Il, Much of that surt of news which depends less upon 
its recognized importance than upon its interest to 
mankind. From morning to morning Taz Sun prints a 
continued story of the lives of real men and women, 
and of their deeds, plans, loves, hates, and troubles. 
This story is more varied and more interesting than any 
romance that was ever devised. 

IIL, Good writing injevery{fcolumn, and freshness, 
originality, accuracy, and deoorum in the treatment of 
every supject. 

IV. Honest comment. Tue Sun's habit is to speak 
out fearlessly about men and things. 

V. Equal candor in dealing with each polftical party, 
and equal readiness to commend what is praiseworthy 
or to rebuke what is blamable in Democrat or Republi- 





ean. 

VI. Absolcte independence of partisan organizations, 
but unwavering loyalty to true Democratic principles. 
THE Sun believes that the Government which the Con- 
stitution gives us isa good one to keep, Its notion of 
duty is to resist to its utmost power the efforts of men 
in the Republican party to set up another form of gov- 
ernment in place of that which exists. The year 1881 
and the years immediately following will probably de- 
cide this supremely important contest. Tux Sun be 
lieves that the victory wil be with the people as against 
the Rings for monopoly, the Rings for plunder, and the 
Rings for imperial power. 

Our terms are as follows: 

For the Dafly Sun, a four-page sheet of twenty-eight 
columns, the price by mail, post paid, is 55 cents a 
month, or $6.50 a year; or, including the Sunday 
paper, an eight-page sheet of fifty-six columns, the price 
is 65 cents a month, or $7.7@ a year, postage paid. 

The Sunday edition of Tax Sux is also (turnished sep- 
arately at $1.20 a year, postage paid. 

Tne price of the WEEKLY Sun, eight pages, fifty-six 
columns, is $1 a year, postage paid. For clubs of ten 
sending $10 we will send an extra copy free. 

Address I. W.' 
Publisher of Tax Sux, New York City. 
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Books for Teachers 


—o—- 

Every teacher should own a number of standard 
professional books. He needs them as much as 
the physician and lawyer need professional works, 
Do you, reader, own one? two? We have sold 


specially to aid them in their work! 
of educational 

We have selected a few volumes of really stand- 
ard ee 


Kel School Man: M ment. 
wefais fume by the eaitor af the Soudan Jour- 
wily Sead ling it bo cas 
cies Aare with more Be ideas, 
introduction by homes vorning: » TE 

of the New York College. He strong! 
cmmepdeit. Alp rot Winn F Phas 
eminent educators. Price 75 cents, post-paid. 

De Graff’s School-Room Guide. 

. DeGraff is better known as a 
emit i+ Gas ony oer an. He 
okint caetal ctaeeth tee 
We ee New York, Penn., New Jer- 


It is a state 





ne 


an 








most attractive 
tears. ks on our list, and we have sold a 
*s Theory and Practice of Teaching. 





Principles and Practice of 


The author was a mgt gt ee, He was 
pe at ny gt the B. ¥. Sta ented ane 
ciation conductor ee 


Tenchers’ Ingtitates, ae wt my spent his life in edu- 
cational work. eS isa i 4 and 
ferent fed fro les tewill be great aid 
from an a 
to any teacher. Price, $1.50 .50, postpaid. 
Brooks’ Normal Bothede. = 
This volume prepared b: ward Brooks, Prin- 
q Of the Millersville Normal School, Pa., is an- 
er Mg ny pel ~ — It is a 


say yp the ttenti ractical 
On as & 
Seen ch ughtful tencher. Price, $1.50, post- 


Craig’s Question Book. 
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Johonnot’s 
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$1.50, 
The Normal Question Book. 
This volume _— the last is 
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A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. VITALIZEB PHOS: PRITES 


THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS AS IT IS 


pee gery the Vital or Nerve-Giving Principles cf the Ox Brain and Wheat Germ. Physicians have found it so necessary that t 
y, It restores i weaknesses of mind or body ; Salicens debdliteor nar eeeeclene gives vitality to the inoufiici 
of children ; strengthens the digestion ; cures neuralgia and PREVENTS consumption. It restores to the brain and nerves the elements that 


scribed 300,000 
off by disease, worry 


restores lost energy in all 


For Sule by re Seatac or by mall. $1.00. 
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F. CROSBY CO., 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 





The Champion Speller. 

A Detroiter, who nad occasion this winter 
to visit Gratiot County, was invited to a 
spelling school in a district school-house, 
and he reached the place to find it crowded 
and deep interest apparent among the audi- 
ence. The spelling soon began, and in a 
little time onvly s*x or eight contestants vere 
loft. One of these was a giant named Wil- 
liam Jones, and it was evident that he came 
there to conquer. When he spelied “jeal- 
ousy” with a “ 
sit” down, but he«rapped on the desk with 
his big fist and replied ; 

“T don’t know futhin’ "bout Webster or 
any other foreigner, and I don’t care, I’ve 
allus Leen used to spellin’ it “ gealousy,” 
and I ain't goin’ to knock off to please a few 
woodchucks.” ° 

And as he wonld not sit down he was 
allowed to go on spelling, even after he had 
missed several more words. At last only 
the Detroiter and big William had the floor, 
aod while the lattter was struggling witt. the 
Word “sympathy,” a window near the 
former opened softly and a man whis- 
pered : 

“Say, stranger, ue you spell “ chrome? ; 

“ Of course I can.’ 

“ Well, it’s goin’ to floor Bill, and don't 
you forget it, nd the teacher sent me 
around here to say to you that you'd better 
climb vut and stip before the climax cemes.” 

“ What climax ?” 


“ Why, the one we had a month ago. 
That ’ere Bill went’ down on the word 
‘euphony,’ and the chap from Iowa wio 
who was left standing had to be carried 
home 'n a blanket. When Bill gets ay 
with ‘sympathy ’ the next word 
‘ chromo,’ and you'd better either start it of 
*k-ro’ or be ready to jump through the 
winder and make for woods, for that 
’ere Bill is bound to outspell this deestrick 
it he has to lick every human bein’ in it.” 

The Detroiter had a good eye for harmony 
in chromos, and he wisely permitted big Bill 
to be te last one left standing. —Detroit 
Free Press. 





‘ “My Back Aches So, 


and I feel miserable,” said a-bark-working 
nian, The doctor qnestioned him and found 


that he had been habitually costive fer years, 
that now his kidueys were disordered and 
his whole system deranged, Kidoey-Wert 
was recommended and faithfully taken, and 
in a short time every trouble was removed. 
The cleansing and tonic power of this medi- 


“cine on the ‘howela and kidneys is wonder- 
ful — Congregationalist. 





A tender young potato bug 
Sat swi on a vine, 
And unto a maiden bug ; 


Then softly spake the maiden 
“TI love you fond and true, ~s 


But oh, my cruel-hearted par 
Won't let me marry you.” 

With scorn w his brow, 
With Singeeos cold ite. 

That ty lover answered her : 
your par—is green [” 








“I Don’t Want that Stuff.” 
Is what  lady.of Boston said tu her hus- 
band when he brought home sume medicine 
to wink hohe of Seas wipetls i Gana neuralgia 


Yeags. As halon nek thereafter, wa 
ad tq ber with such results 
that she tinued fts use unti cured, and 
was so en in’ its praise, that she 
ea a a families in 

circle to adopt: "is Hoy itera 
medicine. That “stuff” op Bitters.— 


g,” they tried to make himg 


MADAM ZADOC PORTER'S 
CURATIVE 


COUGH BALSAM. 


Favorabl ‘wn and 
el eis in New 
¥. and Vicnitly 
over ears. 
ioe orty ¥: 


25, 50 & 7c. a Bottle 


ONE OF THE BEST, 
CAEAPEST AND MOST 
EFFECTUAL OF REM- 


EDIES. 
Warranted, if used sctording to directions, to cure or 


Coughs, Colds, Croup, Wheeping Cough, 
Asthma, and all Affections of the 
Threat and Lungs. 
oi; and try egrets te tan nota violent reme 


jp od ore woe do not fail to give 
ane Belaumn's tral He tnnely he ot'a Be. boxte Wi 
ones. prove *t ‘ic'be worth o basares t times its cost, 





The Tc bottle containe four times as much as the Yc 





K|LDNEY-WORT 
; GREAT CURE 
RHEUM ATISM 
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THE BEST 
ERA ge? SER. 


Just Adopted by the Board of Education 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


The Climax Blackboard Eraser. 


Teachers if you want a durable, healthy eraser get the Climaa. It is so 
made that the Chalk Dust is caught between the strips of felt and does no fly down 
the throat of the person using the board. 


ee 
READ WHAT Is SAID OF IT. 


From Prof. F. A. Allen, duly received. After a short trial, I am 

State Normal School, Mansfield, Pa. convinced that they are the best I have 

vo have ey and aaueiiy oe seen. » 
Erasers made by you, and consider From Prof. A. N. Raub. 

them the BEST we have seen. We have Principal State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa. 


now in use ten dozen; 80 you see, we -~ : 
prove our FAITH by our WORKS.” We consider the Rubbers ‘ie BEST WE 
HAVE EVER USED. 


From Prof. C. E. Carhart, 
‘Troy Conference Academy, Poultney, Vt. From Hon J. H. French, LInD. 
**T find the Eraser is just what I have | ©x-Secretary of State Board of Education, Vermon . 
**The Best THING I have ever seen in 


lorig been wanting. It is splendid.” Pe, 


From Hon. G. 8. Albee, 
_ President State Normal School, Oskosh, Wis. From Prof. W. B. Paterson, 
President Lincoln University, Marton, Ala 


“The sample of Climax Eraser has ; 

ven us satisfaction in the test. You “Tam highly pleased with your Era- 
oho ee ey = thig State, as | sers.” 
making the Eraser yet known tous.” 


From Prof. A. G. Smith, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Perrysburg, Ohio. 
**The sample Erasers you sent me were 











From Hon. Robert M. Lusher, 
State Bupt. Public Educatiou, New Orleans, La. 
“T have tested your Climax, and deem 
it excellent.” 








PRICE LIST. 
All Wool Felt, per dozen, $2.00 | Cloth Felt, per dozen, 
Discount to the Trade. Sample by mail, Fifteen Cents. 


WM. F. on work 21 Park Place, N. Yg 


THE BLANCHARD FOO] 


(Oonventraccd and Artilicmiily Ligestod. 
A SURE NATURAL REMEDY 
For all forms of DYSPEPTIC, WASTING 
and CHRONIC DISEASE. « 


$1.50 
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wr menn meet, ee 6 ae. 


27 Unsow Squars, XN. ¥. 


The Tonic Extract of Wheat is used where there is a fair condition of the 


yh depressed 
ee ce for 85. c 


The Fibrin and W heat, for a Dyspeptic condition, taken directly after each meal. 
$2 each, or six bottles for $10. 


The Beef and Milk, for a very Weak Condition, taken three or four times a day. 
$2 each, or six bottles for $10. 


The L re > either of the others, ep pean, wet. ae 
* this S Sunieeh ed, talon tn. © qlane of anil, a very invi ‘ 


drink, and is especially d for thi to 
poe aay sensy mys oS $1.50 cach, or Sa otaios tox 1.80. ' 


Jilustrated Christian Weekly. 


SUITABLE FOR ALi. CLASSES. 








PAPERS FOR SCHOOL USE, 


GET THE BEST. 
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JUST PUBLISHED..0°" e Y C co. MANUFACTURBR OF 


The Graphic System of Practical Penmanship | 


With a Patent Reversible Feature,” ” | ) Y J Rong he, ‘. BOBy and Ladies, 170. For Broad Writ 
aan ee ee ee eet | eg eel, oC every description. | © «nd Siuh Pein @49.- or General Writing, 332, 
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